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ABSTRACT 

This document is one of a set of four documents which 
present a personnel development program aimed at improving the 
competence of instructional leaders in planning and implementing 
curricula in generic work skills, especially in vocational education. 
fGeneric vork skills are defined as those skills that facilitate the 
operation of goal-oriented groups Involved in the accomplishment of 
specific tasks that reguire cooperative interaction among the members 
of the group. Divided intc two oarts, thisi document contains a 
learning module vhict. presents the foundation curriculum of the 
Instructional Leadership Development Program (ILD). A brief 
introduction provides an overview of ^ho module and definitions of 
key terms. Part one presents background information and theory 
concerting huian groups, including descriptions of different types of 
groups, hoii groups function, and leadership within groups. An 
application exercise on group analysis is included at the end of part 
one. Part two presents background information and theory concerning 
generic work skills, including identification and assessment of 
generic work skills, and the definition and description of related 
competencies. An application exercise concerning generic work skills 
is included at the end of part two. References and related materials 
are appended. (BN) 
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PREFACE 



Supported by a grant from the Vocational Education Research Program of 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education of the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development designed, 
doviloped, and pilot-tested a personnel development program aimed at improving 
the competence of instructional leaders in planning and implementing curricula 

in generic work skills. 

This project used a research curriculum called INTERACTION,* which was 
developed by the Far West Laboratory in 1975,** as a foundation for the person- 
%oi development program. The INTERACTION curriculum was designed to help high 
school students to learn cooperative group interaction skills in small task- 
oriented groups, in order to prepare them to make healthy adjustments to the 
requirements of most job settings. 

The research curriculum facilitates the development of competence in: 
(1) communicating effectively; (2) identifying and utilizing group resources; 
(3) resolving conflicts; (4) planning to accomplish and to carry out tasks; 
4.) evaluating individual and group performance; (6) sharing leaders hi p/member- 
^Ihip responsibilities; (7) making group decisions; and (8) cooperating with 
ip^ou*^ members. 

The curriculum was pilot-tested in urban, suburban, and rural settings; 
In large and small schools; with academically motivated students and with 

*b'h Tanathy et al., INTERACTION: Learning Leadtirsh^ 
{San FrSnc isco: Fa^ W^sTmoT^t^TTr'raiicaTrolOT^He^ and 
Uovelopment ) , 1976. 

*B.H. Banatny et ai., Thfi.lffe^ts.fif, Le^rne^.lfi^ier^bM^^^^^ 

, Work Performan^ FuLaUefipK (San Francisco: Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development), I97b. 
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underachievers; and In vocational, experimental, and academic classes. Pilot 
test findings clearly indicated that In all settings the value and effective- 
ness of the cuniculum Is greatly enhanced (1) It the teacher has had pre- 
vious training in generic work skills, and (2) if the teacher is competent in 
planning and implementing curricula in generic work skills. 

The Instructional Leadership Development rogram responded to the need 
outlined above. Accordingly, the project staff at the Far West Laboratory: 

• designed a model of, and specifications for, a professional 
development program for instructional leadership in generic 
work skills curriculum planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion; 

• developed training materials and procedures (based on the model) 
that enable educators to acquire competence in the planning, 
implenentation, and evaluation of curricul.i and instrucflonal 
programs in generic work skills; and 

• pilot tested the program in a variety of professional develop- 
ment settings. 

The products developed by the project Include: an Orientation Guide ; 
A Mo del for an Instructional Leadership Development Program in Generic Work 
S kills Curriculum ; Foundations , a curriculum content module; Curriculum 
Planning, Impl ementation, and ^valuatj^n , a curriculum management module; 
^'"^ ^ Fi nal R e port . 

An essential aspect of the project was the Involvement of educational 
practitioners in the research and development process. This was accom- 
plished through cooperative arrangements with institutes of higher 'Education 
and participating school districts. 

In this 6uide we: (a) introduce a rationale. and purpose of the 
Instructional Leadership Ocvelo^wient (ILD) program in Generic Work Skills; 
(b) characterize the program; and (c) describe the program resources pro- 
duced by the Far West Laboratory that can be used to implement an 
In'^tructional Leadership Development Prograr. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the Instructional Leadership Development (ILD) Prog- 
Generic Work Skills (6WS) Curriculum Is to assist educators— primarily lonal 
educators--1n planning. Implementing, and manaqing generic work skills curric- 
ula and instruction. The ILD program may be used by snail groups of educators 
in a self-directive mode or as part of an inservice/preservice professional de- 
velopment program. 

The complete set of program resources inckpdes: 

• Orientation Guide - designed to introduce the program; 

• * 4 Mo del fff? an Instructional Leadership Develovment Pvcgvam in 
Gcnerr lQ Vovk Skills Cumaulum - a description of the traininr; 
iardgram; 

f I?>strus.tional Leadership Development Module #1: Foundations - a pro- 
fessional development module that provides teachers with the basic 
theories and knowledge upon which the concept of a generitf work skills 
curriculum was developed; • 

• Instructional Leadership Development Module #2: Curri6ulm Planninp, 
lTr:rle k^tation^ and Evaluation - a profession^il development module on 
how~to plan. Implement, and evaluate a generic work skills curriculum; 
and V 

• IN TERACTION - a cooperative group interaction skills (generic work 
skills) curriculum for students, (explained next) 

The INTERACTION curriculum was designed by the Far West Laboratory in 

1975 for use by high school students In^ learning how to interact effectively 

and act cooperatively \n small, task-oriented >^roups. Because the skills are 

not content-bound and are almost universally reghi^ired at the work place, they 

are also called generic work skills. It Is assumed that the user of the tv/o 

professional development modules has studied INTERACTION. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAI^ MODEL AND THIS MODULE 

Section V of A Model for an Instructional Laadership DevoVopment Pro- 
gram in Generic Work Skills Curriculum sets forth specifications for In- 
structional resource materials for Generic Work Skills (GWS) curriculum 
content. More specifically. It sets forth specifications for this module. 

From any set of curriculum specifications, a number of alternative 
instructional/training programs can be developed. The module presented 
here was derived from the curriculum specifications, but It only exemplifies 
and partly represents those specifications; It does not fully implement thew. 

Furthermore, the module in its present state should be considered to be 
a first cut— pilot form— of an Instructional resource material to be used in 
an Instructional Leadership Development Program in Generic Work Skills. It 
invites further "try-out" testin" and revision based on that testing. 

GROUP THEORY, GROUP SKILLS: 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND USEFULNESS 

The central concept of the model presented here is that a basis for the 
functioning of all social and economic systems is cooperation. Cooperation 
can be defined as the coordinated. Interdependent effort to accomplish 
mutually-desired and agreed-upon goals. That cooperation is a biological, 
ecological, anthropological, economic, sociological, and psychologica 
necessity for humans. There is a deep human need within all people to 
respond to others, and to work jointly with them toward mutually agreed- 
upon ends. 

Furthermore, the quality of life in our society depends in part on the 
success of economiL o.-ganizations and on the maintenance of a cooperative 
network of exchange of produ'-ts and services. Our economic system is based 
on a cooperative division of labor in which different orgarizations specialize 



in different activities. Within each organization, there is a division of 
labor, also based on cooperation, in which persons specialize and contri- 
bute their efforts to achieve specific goals. «► The success of each economic 
organization, therefore, depends upon the cooperative skills and attitudes- 
the generic work skills— of its members.^ These skills include: 

• conwuni eating effectively with others; 

t recognizing and using the resources of the group; 

• resolving conflicts; \ 

• planning with others to accomplish a joint task; 

• assuming and sharing leadership as appropriate; 

• making group decisions and solving group problems; 

• building and maintaining empathic relationships, motivating others 
in the group, and learning to work cooperatively with them; and 

• evaluating your own and the group's performance. ^ 
Vocational education teachers, by the nature of their profession, are 

more responsible than others for the preparation of young people to enter 
and contribute to our economic system. Traditionally, service areas in 
vocational education were often viewed as unrelated, disjointed studies, 
each of which called for a set of separate and distinct vocational skills. 
Students were taught to think of themselves as "secretaries" or "mechanics" 
—persons wHo would have a certain specified role or who wou,ld perform a 
particular, relatively narrow function in the world of work. At the same 
time, vocational education teachers were trained to think of themselves as 

^The competencies described in this module are referred to as "generic work 
skills." In INTERACTION the same competencies are referred to as "coopera 
tive group interaction skills." The distinction is related to the fact 
that this module focuses on the application of i.he competencies speci- 
fically within a work setting and on their particular appropriateness and 
significance in work groups. 
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"teachers" whose primary role and responsibility was to help students mas- 
ter a skilled craft in a selective service- area. 

However, the interdependence of Individual members and organizations of 
our society is increasing. The s.et of -problems, issues and social conditions 
that are making the need for cooperative action more urgent Includes: 

• the growing energy crisis; 



concern f^r the quality of the environment; 



t unemployment and underemployment; 



shortages of skilled workers, and the development of new occupations; 



t rising Inflation; 



0 



growing consumer awareness and increasing demands for accountability; 



and 



• expanded concern for and claims by m.inor1ties, women, the handicapped, 
and the iisadvantaged. 

Because of the many ongoing changes in the present social fabric, and 
the uncertainty of what the future will bring, there Is an ever-Increasing 
need tor the development of professional personnel who can adjust, modify, 
or redirect vocational education according to the demands of rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. 

Because the vocational teacher education program find* itself as an 
inadvertent gatekeeper in the Improvement and redirection of voca- 
tional education, it must be sensitive and responsive to the needs 
and directions In occupational education >" it serves social and in- 
dividual needs. The total vocational education program must bis 
capable of regeneration and self-renewa This can be accompl . cned 
by a systematic program of leadership personnel development which 
Includes teacher education. 2 



IL: McKnight and McKnight Publishlnq Co.). 1971. 



In essence, teachers are leaders; vocational education teachers are 
leaders who guide students Into the world of work. If they are to provide 
good exampl*fei as well as effective instnlfction in generic work skills, 
vocational education teachers must understand those skills and use them 
expertly. In order to do this, teachers must study and practice generic 
work skills before they can use them with and teach them to their students. 
The resource materials of the Instructional Leadership Development' Program 
(of which thif module is a part) can serve as a guide to enable teachers 
to learn and practice their own generic work skills, as well as to tea';h 
their students to do so. 

This niodule is entitled Foundations because it provides an overview 
of the information knowledge base upon which the gene.ric work skills 
curriculum was developed. 
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MODULE OVERVIEW 

The purpose of the Foundations module is (1) to provide you with an 
understanding of the theoretical basis for the Generic Work Skills curricu- 
lum (as well as for this teache*' training module); and (2) to help you 
assess and build your own generic work skills. Thus, as a result of com- 
pleting this module pou will be able to: 

• identify the major types and characteristics of groups; 

• describe how groups function in the performance of tasks; 

• be cognizant of leadership roles or styles of influence 
within groups; 

• identify and define competencies needed for effective group 
work; 

• assess your own kill level; and 

• expand your generic work skills. 

Figure 1 (page xi) is a m^p of the content and objectives of this module. 
It depicts the content flow and the relationships between content and 
objectives. 

There are two major sections of the module: (1) HUMAN GROUPS; and 
(2) GENCRIC WORK SKILLS. Each section is organized so that you are first 
provided with theoretical information about the content of the section, 
and yoii are then asked to supplement that information with what you have 
learned from your own experience. In the process, you are asked to 
analyze that experience. 

A list of suggested reading, which contains some annotations, is 
provided at the end of the module. Also included in the module is a 
BIBLIor.RAPHY, which is more extensive than the suggested reading list, 
and a list of KEY TERMS (page xii). 
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KZY TERMS 



t l>.c.tvM:t ianal leadepehiv Vevelopnent (ILD) i refers to the professional 
aeveTdpnient of educational ptrsonnel who are (or might be) involved 
in planning, designing. Implementing, managing, and evaluating 
Instructional/learning experiences in the domain of generic work 
skills. 

• GcK^y<:j Work Skille (G WS): refers to one set of skills in the generic 
wbrVsrrnr domain, nanieTy those skills that facilitate the operation 
of goal -oriented groups involved in the accomplishment of specific 
tasks that require cooperative interaction among members of the group. 

e .Vrit.": (a) an abstract representation of reality, or (b) an organized 
expression of f mental image. This Image can be described, depicted, 
or otherwise displdytd. Such a description can then be used to make 
the model real. In this work, the term model is used in the sense of 
a mental image -the image of an Instructional Leadership Development 
p^ogrdfT. in Generic Work Skills. The model document also outlines 
specifications for the components of the program and for the reUcion- 
ships among the va'^io*:s components. The model and specifications 
bez&Tv^ the basis upon which a training program was developed and 
a-iapted tc fit into a variety of institutional settings and implementa- 
tion modes. 

• r;c?»;crv.:u- Co. teKt hlodule : an instructional resource to be used in 
ImplemenTTnlTa'n Instructional Leadership Development program in Generic 
Work Skills that introduces: (a) the knowledge base for generic work 
skills; (b) a description of the content that can be used to introduce 
generic work skills curriculum and instruction; and (c) the specifica- 
tion of generic work skills competencies. 

• Ciyrr-culur Ma maenerit Module : an instructional resource that can be 
used 'to~TmpTement an Instructional Leadership Development program in 
Generic Work Skills that introduces arrangements and procedures for 
the purposing, planning, implementing, and evaluating of generic work 
skills curriculum and instruction. 
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PART ONE; 
HUMAN GROUPS 



INiRODUCTORY ACTIVITY 



NAME YOUR UROUPS 



Whether you are a highly social person or generally prefer to 
keep to yourself and lead a private, solitary life, you are a menibor 
of several groups. To what groups do you belong? What are their 
purposes? How do they function? On a separate sheet of paper, list 
every group in which you hold membership. Include your family, your 
school faculty, coninittees, the National Association iDf Vocational 
Educators, your state and local chapters, conmunity service organiza- 
tions (Kiwanis, Scouts, Biy Brother, YWCA), parent organizations (PTA, 
Paren^ Without Partners, Babysitting Coop), religious affiliations, 
unions, professional associations, car pool, recreational and athletic 
organizations (Sierra Club, swim club, tennis club, square dance 
group), and a iy other group to which you belong. Then, using at least 
one sheet of paper per group, select three to five groups from your 
list and provide the following information for each; 

• size of the group; 

« its purpose and ooals; 

• the nature of j-.-ar participation (active, inactive, officer, 
founder); 

• whether the group is formal or informal (Have the roles of 
members been off icially establ ished? Do all ifipmbers recog- 
nize thost roles and act accordingly?); 

t the tasks the group is \:rying to accomplish; 

• the functions that must be carried out in order to accomplish 
those tasks; 
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TNTRnnUCTQRY ACTIVITY 



NAME YOUR GROUPS (continued) 

• the individual (s) in the group who assume those functions 
(Does one person repeatedly fulfill the same functions or 
do various members take that responsibility depending upon 
the situation?); 

• whether the group accomplishes its goals; the kinds of 
problems it encounters; their causes (lack of interest on 
the part of some members, unwillingness to assume responsi- 
bility, differences of agreement about group goals, mis- 
understanding of tasks to be carried out); 

• the changes you would like to see in the structure, goals, 
membership, or functions of the group; and 

t the skills or knowledge you think you need in order to 
bring about those c.ianges. 

Save these sheets. You will be reviewing them later in the module. 
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HUMAN GROUPS - THEORY 



HUMAN GROUPS 



DESCRIPTIVE 
CONCEPTS 



DESCRIPTIVE CONCEPTS 

Although different social scientists define groups in some- 
wha* different ways, basically they agree that a group Is a col- 
lection of individuals who have a coninon sense of relatedness and 
who share a comnon purpose. Groups are capable of doing things an 
individual cannot do. They can manufacture thousands cf pairs of 
shoes a week. They can build freeways and skyscrapers. They can 
provide a broad perspective of the world and *of life in it. They 
can combine their resources and knowledge to solve problens, to 
create and build, and to carry out tasks an individual does not 
have the skill or know-how to do. 

This section of the module will increase your awareness of 
the many different kinds of groups to which we belong, the pi.rposes 
of groups, their characteristics, and their mode of functioning 
in the accomplishment of a task. It will help you to examine more 
closely the groups to which you belong; it will make you a more 
productive and influential group member; and it will "Jij^tjlr ynii 



it will make you a keener observer of groups, and thus a bettei 
facilitator of group interaction— an indispensible tool for teach 
ing your students cooperative group interaction or "generic work" 
skills. 



to increase the effectiveness of your groups. 
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HUMAN 6f|UPS - THEORY 



DESCRIPTIVE Definition of Group and Small Group 

CONCEPTS j^gg^ observed that groups possess certain qualities or 

traits that reflect their organization as well as the perceptions 

members have of themselves, of other members, and of the group 

as a whole. These qualities or characteristics are used to describe 

and classify groups. 

One could easily become lost in the multitude of definitions 

of the terms "group" and "small group." The most direct is that 

of Albion Small, who Is considered one of the founders of Ancrican 

sociology.*^ According to Small, "the term ' g^'oup ' serves as a 

convenient fociological designation for any number of people, large 

or small, between whom such relations are discovered that they must 

be thought of together... a number of persons whose relations to 

4 

each other are sufficiently impressive to demand attention." 

In this module a group is distinguished from an aggregate or 
class, as well as from a collectivity . A social aggregate is a 
number of people who have a common characteristic such as age, 
sex, race, or social ranking. A collectivity has a degree of 
social organization associated with it and a common focus of 
attention. It Is composed of "people who have a sense of 



2 

Michael Olmstead, The Sma ll Group (New York: Random House), 
1959, pp. 20-21. 

^Albion W. Small, General So clolo gLv (Chicago: University oi 
Ch 1 cago Pres s ) , 1 905 , p. 495 . 
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HUMAN GROUPS - THEORY 



solidarity by virtue of sharing common values and who have ac- 

DESCRIPTIVE 

quired an attendant sense of moral obligation to fulfill role ex- CONCEPTS 
5 

pectations." These include the crowd, the public, and the social 
movement. 

A true group may be redefined now as "a plurality of individ- 
uals who are in contact with one another, who take one another 
into account, and who are aware of some significant commonality."^ 
oriewhat more formally, Merton characterizes a grcjp in terms of 
three criteria; (1) it comprises a number of individuals who 
interact with one another on the basis of established patterns; 
{2) the persons who interact define themselves as group members; 
and (3) these persons are defined by others (both fellow members 

7 

and nonmembers) as members of the group. 

Many subtypes of groups could, be distinguished. For exam- a 
pie, Jennings suggested that groups composed of persons who have 
sought and maintained membership primarily because they are In- ^ 
terested in the goals of the group should be called socio-groups ; 
groups composed of persons who are in the group mainly because 

they are attracted to the other members shou d be labeled psyche- 

8 

groups. 

Robert K. N^-'ton, Social Theory a nd Social Struc ture , rev. ed. 
(Glencoe, IL: Free" P res sT, 1957. p". T^5^. 

^0 1 ms tea d , The Sma 1 1 _ Gro up , p . 21 

'^Morton, Social Th eory , p. 299. 
8 

H.H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 2nd ed. (NY: Longmans, 
Green), Iw50, as reporXed in J.H."TJavfs, G roup Performance 
(Reading, MA: Addison Wesley), 1969. 
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HUMAN GROUPS - THEORY 



Another useful distinction is that between a " membership- 

nisCRIPTIVE u , X ^ 

CiJNCLPTS g roup" (the group to which somejne actually belongs; and a 

"r eferettce group " (^he group which someone employs as a basis of 
comparison for self-appraisal). A more refined defi.Dition of 
" reference ^roup" is that of Shibutani: "that group whose outlook 
is used by the actor as the frame of reference in the organization 
of his perceptual field. '•^^ He goes on to indicate that reference 
groups "arise through the internalization of norms; they consti- 
tute the structure of expectations imputed to some audience for 

11 * 

whom one organizes his conduct," 

When we speak of <"eference groups, we ordinarily refer to 
groups of which we ar^ not actual l.v menoers* Usually we do more 
than merely compare our norms to these groups; we also identify 
and take (or reinforce) our norms trom these groups* The latter 
are called "normative" reference groups. If we merely compare 
our norms to tnem, they a^e called "comparative" reference groups. 
Our identification with the reference (roup may be ^ither positive 
or negative. That is,. we may agree or disagree with the norms and 
values of our reference groups. It is usually easier to pick out 
which groups ere our negative reference groups than it is to pick 
out our positive reference groups. 



9 

H.H. Hyman, "The Psychology of Status," Ar chives of Psychology , 
No. 269, 1942. • ~ 

^''lamotsu Shlbutan^*, "Reference GrouDS as Perspectives," American 
Journal of Sociology (1955), 60:562-569. 

n 

Shibutani. "Reference Groups." 562-569. 
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still another distinction that Is very useful In gaining a 

DESCRIPTIVE 

handle on small groups is that between primary groups and secondary CONCEPTS 
O'* task flcoups. A simple definition of the primary group is that 
of Dunp\w: ^(It is) a small group which persists long enough to 
develop strong emotional attachments between members, at least a 
set of rudimentary, functionally differentiated roles, and a sub- 
culture of its own which includes both an Image of the group as an 

entity and an informal normative system which controls group-rele- 

12 

vant action of members." 

Dunphy identified four general classes of groups that met his 

defining criteria for primary groups: 
1. families 

free association peer groups of childhood, adolescence, 
and adulthood— including delinquent qangs and some small, 
cohesive, political elites ("cabals") 

3. informal groups existing In organizational settings such 
as classroom groups, factory «vork groups, small military 
units, and "house churches" 

4. resociallzation groups such as therapy groups, rehabili- 
tation groups, and self-analytic groups 

The secondary group Is defined as having characteristics 

oroosite or complementary to those of the primary group. Olmstead 

Indicates that In secondary groups 



^Df'ter Dunphy, The Primary g ro up; A Hand book for Anal ysis an d 
^ H Resear ch (New York: AppTeton-Centu ry - C r o fts) ,'1 972, p. ~5 . 
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relations among members are "cool," in ersonal ♦ 
rational contractual, and formal. People par- 
ticipate not as whole personalities but only 
in delimited and special capacities; the group 
is not an end in itself but a means to other 
ends. Secondary groups are typically large and 
members have usually only intermittent contacts, 
often indirectly through the written rather than 
the spoken word. Examples range from the pro- 
fessional association to the lar^e bureauccatic 
corporation to the national state Itself.'"^ 

Secondary group is a catchall term that has useful cl&nnota- 
tions. Nixon prefers the term "task group;" which eliminates 
the ambiguity. He sees a continuum running from primary groups to 

task groups. 

Closest to the primary group end, we would expect 
to find families, peer groups, and informal groups 
in organizations. Then we would expect to find 
resodallzation groups, which are more explicitly 
V oriented than other types of primary groups to the 
attainment of socialization as a goal of group 
activities, but which tend to have a more diffuse 
orientation to task performance than task groups. 
Farthest from the primary group erid, we would ex- 
pect to find task-performing groyp?^ oriented to 
tasks other thaff socialization. 

As a testimony to the value of studying small groups, Nixon 



points out that 



^^chael Olmstead, The Small Group , pp. 18-19. 

^^Howard L. Nixon, II, The Small Group (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall), 1979. 

'^Nixon, The Small G roup , p. 19. 
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as members of small groups, (1) we learn who we 

are and how we are expected to act; (2) we ex- DESCRIPTIVE 

perience joy and frustration, love and hate, CONCEPTS 

success and failure; (3) we formulate dreams, 

plans, and tactics and try to make them real; 

(4) we make and defy decisions and issue and 

carry out orders; (5) we enforce rules and break 

them; (6) we earn rewards and suffer penalties; 

and (7) we pursue the frivolous and the serious, 

play and work, games and "real life."16 

.^P'-T—^yPfi. of tas k groups will be considered here: 
(1) the decision-discussion group, and three types of groups for 
the education of the participants; (2) the workshop; (3) the inter- 
personal encounter (including group therapy); and (4) the discus- 
sion for learning (or the seminar). Participants in this module 
experience should. come out with some familiarity with all four. 

The workshop . Actually, the module experience as a whole can 
be seen as an ongoing workshop . There is, of course, inevitable , 
overlapping with elements of the other three types of groups. The 
workshop, for example, involves training and structured experiences 

> 

along with problems-oriented discussions in order to advance the 
infornation and skills of the participants. Ordinarily the direc- 
tive mode of leadership would be expected to predominate, at least 
in the organization of the separate parts of the workshop. 

The discussi on for learning . The seminar is more likely to 
involv3 democratic than authoritarian leadership styles (with 
exceptions, of course). It consists mainly of the attempt on the 



Nixon. The Small Group , p. 19. 
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part. of d'roup members to learn the content of written or other 

DESCRIPTIVE 

CONCEPTS media content, to learn to reason together in a group, or to gener- 

ate ideas related to the subject matter itself. A discussion 
planned to review the Ideas ci itained in this module woiild consti- 
tute a seminar. 

The encounter croup . This lype of group is aimed at social 
or emotional learning experiences for the members, which involves 
* consciousness raising through openness and freedom of :>elf-expres- 

sion, along with occasionr.l tact'ul confrontation of one another 
* in order to learn how to proceed sfnoothly and constructively. Non- 
directive leadership usually predominate** in the encounter group, 
althoug! i.he members may choose to employ another leadership style 
for their own purp*.ses. Ordinarily, encounter group members are 
normal, healthy persons trying to achieve greater self actualiza- 
tion. If the have more serious social or emotional problems to 
overcome in themselves or In their relationships with others, the 
group becomes a group therapy session. That is not the purpose of 
any of the experiences of this module. 

The decision-discussion oroup . The aim of this group is to 
solve a work-related problem, to arrive at a decision or plan of 
action, and to make a recommendation. Usually the decision is not 
- about the members of the group Itself. Included in this category 
is the business meeting, which employs a style of leadership that 
is relatively directive yet also includes elements uf the democra- 
tic or even laissez-faire style at times. 
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The rfeader should notice that there will be separate simulation 

DESCRIPTIvr 

experiences suggested near the end of this module to illustrate the CONCEPTS 
deci'.ion>discussion. the ^discussion for learning , and the encounter 

t.pe* of groups. 

Task Group Trd Its 

When planning for a meeting of any type of task group it is 
useful to keeD in mind that at least these aspects must be con- 
sidered:^^ 

• people 

• purpose 

• atnosphere 

• climate 

• place and space 

• costs 

• time dimensions 

• work before meeting 

• plans, program, agenda 

• beginnings, middles, and endings 
« follow-up 



1 t 

'tvi Schindhn Rainman and Ronald Lippitt, The V olunte er Commu- 
ni*y: Creative Uses of Human Resources . 2nd ed". (SahlHego: 
!.r. wor-.Tty As"socl"aVeV)','n977 , pp, 17-18. 
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If you are planning a meeting, there are several practical manuals 
CONCEPTS to help you do It well 

In describing any one of the four basic types of task groups 
and their interrelationships, a long list of terms could be used* 
ranging from the very practical to the highly theoretical. Let us 

begin with the most practical ones. Bradford suggests looking at 

19 

the following characteristics of mature groups: 

• involvement • experimentation 

• responsibility • using subgroups 

• trust and caring • dealing with differences 

• use of resources • flight behavior 

0 listening • accepting new members 

e s'elf-exami nation § hidden agendas 

Hanson lists thirty eight very specific questions that are 
extremely useful in helping the beginner to conceptualize what 
actually goes on during a group session, including subject matter 

as well as group process or change of atmosphere and feeling, etc. 

20 

He groups the specific items under the following headings:*-'' 
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See, for example, Schindler-Rainman and Lippitt, The Volunteer 
Cortwunity ; Lei and P. Bradford, Making Meetings Work: A Guide for 
Leaders and Group Members (La Jolla University Associates), 1976; 
wmiam Fawcett Hill, Learning Thru Discussion, A Guide for 
Leaders and Members of Discussion Groups (Beverly Hills: Sace 
Publications K 1969; and Gerard Egan, NTce to Face: The Small - 
Group Experience and Interpersonal Crowth (Monterey, CA; Brooks/ 
Cole Publlfhing Co.), 1S73. 

Bradford, Ma kin o Meetings Work , pp. 29f. 

20 Phi Hp G. Hanson, "What to Look for in Groups," In J. William 
Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, eds.. The 1 972 A nnual H andbook for 
Gro up Fac ili tators (La Jolla. CA: University Associates). 1972. 
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• participation • maintenance functions 

DESCRIPTIVE 

• Influence • group atmosphere CONCEPTS 

• styles of Influence • membership 

• decision-making procedures • feelings 

• task functions • norms 

On a more theoretical level. Hemphill and Westle have 

listed fourteen dimensions that can be observed during the course 

21 

of group interaction. These Include the following items and 
definitions: 

1. AirrONOtY-'ihe degree to which a group functions 
independently of other groups and occupies an 
Independent poisltlon in society. 

2. C0^'TIi0L"the degree to which a group regulates 
the behavior of individuals while they are 
functioning as group members. 

3. FLEXlBILm—thc degree to which a group's 
activities are marked by Informal procedure 
rather than by adherence to established 
procedures . 

4. HEDONIC TONE—the degree to which group member- 
ship Is accompanied by a general feeling of 
pleasantness or agreeableness. 

5. noh^OGEmTTY-'t\\e degree to which members cf a 
group are similar, with respect to socially 
relevant characteristics. 

6. TNTmACY-^the degree to which members of a 
group are mutually acquainted with one another 
and are familiar with the most personal details 
of one another's lives. 



21 

This 14 Item list was taken from J.K. Hemphill and CM. Westle. 
"The Measurement of Group Dimensions,' Journal of Psycho locy. 
vol. 29 (April 1950). pp. 325-342. 
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7. PARTICIPATlON—the degree to which members 
DESCRIPTIVE apply time and energy to group activitlei . 

8. PBRMEABTliTy—the degree to which a group 
permits ready and easy access to membership. 

9. POLARIZATION-' the degree to which a group is 
oriented an-* works toward a single goal which 
is clear and specific to all members. 

10. POTENCY" the degree to which a group has 
primary significance for its members. 

11. 5J2E— the number of persons regarded as being 
menders of the group. 

12. STABILTTY^-the degree to which the group 
persists over a period of time with essentially 
the same characteristics. 

13. STRATlFlCATlON"the degree to which a group 
orders or arranges its memberis into status 
hei'^archies or classes. 

14. VISCIDITY —the degree to which members of the 
group function as a unit. 

D/n^mjcs ' 

In addition to examining the purpose and structure of groups, 
social scientists have studied group dynamics. Of the fourteen 
group dimensions identified by Hemphill and Westie (see abov»j), 
the following five could be used to descr<be the extent to which 
the members of a group share a common identity and work in unison: 

HF.DONIC TONE, HOMWENEITY, FART IC WAT ION, PFWrABILITY , cvid 
V13CIVITY. 



2'^riemphill and Westie. "Group Dimensions." Some additional dimen- 
sions have been identified by other social scientists. For exam- 
ple. Lei and P. Bradford, in Making Meetin9_s^orJc^:_jLG.^^ for 
Leaders and Group Members^ (La JoTTa UniversTty Associa'tesT^976) 
Trsts'lRe''T6TTbwing~HTmensions, among others: involvement, res- 
ponsibility, trust and ring, listening, experimentation, and 
hidden agenda, (pp. 29f.j 
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The above qualities may be exhibited in varying degrees by 

DESCRIPTIVE 

different types of groups. However, If a group has been formed CONCEPTS 
for the purpose of carrying out a specific task. It Is very 
Important for the group to develop a "personality" that resists 
disruption, can concentrate on its tasks, and that rewards Its 
members with the satiifaction of accomplishment and social Inter- 
action. Without these qualities, the group will be either pre- 
vented fi-om completing Its tasks or It will be restricted greatly 
in what it is able to accomplish. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: 
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A group is defined as "a plurality of Individuals who are In contact 

with one another, who take one another Into account, and who are 

23 

aware of some significant coiwnonality." 

Four major types of Decision-Discussion group 

task groups Include: 

Workshop 

Interpersonal .Encounter 
Discussion for Learning 



Some of the many dimensions 
along which a grou^ can be 
characterized are as follows: 



Styles of Influence 
Decision-Making Procedures 
Use of Resources 
Maintenance Functions 



Group dynamics can be described 
by the following terms (among 
others): 



Hedonic Tone- -the decree of 
pleasantness or agreeable- 
ness present In a group 

Homoqeneity— the degree of 
similarity between members 

Participation--the degree of 
time and energy given to the 
group by members 

Permeability- -the degree to 
which a group permits ready 
and easy access to membership 

Viscidity--the degree to which 
menters of the group function 
as a unit 
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Olmstead, The Small Group^, p. 21 
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HOW mm FUNCTION IN THE. PERFORMANCE OF TASKS 

HOW GROUPS 

The level of effectiveness of a group's performance can be FUNCTION 
assessed by carefully observing in what manner and how well group 
members work toqether. Indicators of the effectiveness of the 
ability of a group to function include: 

• Gy'oup Siz e ahd Compos it1on -«How large is the group? Are 
there subgroups or cliques within it? What roles do mem- 
bers fill? Are all necessary roles assumed by the members? 

• Commun icati ons— Who :.peaks to whom? How often? Do members 
interpret one another's signals accurately or seek clari- 
fication if uncertain? Do visual messages corroborate or 
conflict with verbal ones? 

• Cohesion- -Does the group function as a tea.n? Do the roles 
of different members complement each other? Do members 
change roles when necessary to fulfill a function or to 
carry out an activity? Is there esprit de corps? Do 
members like one another? 

These indicators can help one to assess the group's productivity 
or ability to perform. Observations can also be made regarding 
the ability of the group to: 1) set goals; 2) resolve conflicts; 
3) identify and use resources; and 4) evaluate products and per- 
formance. These four functions must be carried out, no matter 
what the task, in order to complete it efficiently and effectively. 
The extent to which a group is able to fulfill these functions is, 
furthermore, another indication of the level of effectiveness of 
joint performance (i.e., dynamics) the group has attained. 



Some additional observation guidelines, including 38 questions 
relating to group processes, are presented in J. William Pfeiffer 
and John E. Jones (eds.). The 1972 Annual Handbook for Grou£ 
Facilitators (La Jolla, CA: Univers'ity "As'sbciatesT, T97?^ 
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Group Size and Composition 

HO*./ G^^OUPS 

FUNCTIO*: The size of a qroup seems to have an effect on its other 

aspects. Several studies suqqest that qroun size and onoortunities 
for individual members to talk are inversely related. As the size 
ofjthe qroun inc reases, indiv idu al members have fewer onoortunities 
to talk . Bales and Strodtbeck observe J that the difference be- 
tween the most talkative and least talkative members increased when 
the size of the arcuo expanded from 3 to 10.^^ A study conducted 
by James on committees in the U.S. Senate demonstrated that the 
mean size for actlon-takinq qroups was 6.5 members, while that for 
non-action-taking qroups was 14.0.^^ Thus, qroup size apparently 
has been shown to reduce communication and oroductivity in qrouos. 

While the literatu'-e on the unique characteristics of small 
croups of soecific sizes is extensive, it is not conclusive. Weick 
believes that some researchers have focused on the wrong issue bv 
addressing qroun size as a major variable in and of itself. 

...size, per se , is a misleading variable if it is used 
as the startinn point of an inouiry. Whenever there is 
a change in size several things happen.'' 

Weick contends that size and its associated variables cannot be 

isolated from one another sufficiently to make clear interoretations 



^^R.F. Bales and F.L. Strodtbeck, "Phases in Grouo Problem- 
Solving." Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology (1951), vol. 46. 

^^J. James, "A Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant in Small 
''jrouD Interaction." American Sociological Review (1951), 16:345-363. 

^^Karl W Weick. The Sodaj Psychology of Org an i zing (Reading. MA: 
Add! son-Wesley )71W9. p . it." "(emnhas i s . the author's) 
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about their interdependency. nevertheless, Weick makes some 

HOW GROUPS 

very insightful observations about the impact of numbers on the FUNCTION 
interaction among group members. 

The number of persons in a group may at times be crucial, 
but this is true mostly of very small numbers... In a dyad 
there is interdependence, reciprocal behavior, and the 
necessity for accomodation to another person. .. [while] 
the phenomena of control, cooperation and competition, 
and influence are produced by [the] transition [from two 
to three]. 28 

Therefore, it is Weick' s contention that strong causal statements 
relating group size to productivity can be made only in relation 
to very small groups. Weick further contends that if the inter- 
play of size and its associated variables is understood at the 
level of small groups, this knowledge can be extended to larger 
groups by analysis of the sub-groups formed. Thomas and Fink 
in essence support Weick's conclusions with their review 
of several studies suggesting that role differentiation, role 
spe cialization, number of leaders, and number of cliques all | 
tend to increase in direct proportion to group size . 

Group composition is largely determined by the task or tasks 
the group has been formed to carry out. It must be technically 
capable of executing the work, and thus must use technical exper- 
tise as a criterion for membership. However, since both social 
relations and political realities impinge upon group effective- 
ness, these factors undoubtedly will also enter into decisions 
regarding group composition. In fact, political realities have 
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28 

Weick, Social Psycho Togy , p. 24. 

29 

E J, Thomas and C.F, Fink, •^Effects of Grouo Size/' Psvcholoqical 
BulljBtJn (1963), 60: 371 -384 • ^ 
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had a tremendous impact Qn the formation of such groups as national 
c^dvisory panels, school and community advisory councils, and other 
such groups, which must be balanced according to sex. ethnicity, 
and constituency representation. 

Ba^es and Borgatta differentiate between persons with 
"social-emotional skills" and those with "task-oriented skills." 
They report finding a positive correlation between groups in 

which there is a mix of persons having social -emotional and task- 
on . 
oriented skills and the groups* activity rate. If the grouo is 

being formed to Improve the performance of individuals in dif- 
ferent roles (e.g.. leader, recorder, observer), one thing that 
should be considered is the inclusion of group members who would 
be effective role models. Of course., rotating roles among the 
members should also help tiem to acquire skills in fulfilling ^ 
various role functions. Howsver. the presence of role models to 
demonstrate these skills may make it easier for the less-skilled 
members to acquire them. 

A recent study conducted by Hallinan and Tuma shows 
that in traditional classroom settings, when students are allowed 
to form groups based on their own choice, "friendly relations" 
increase. The researchers report that: 



^^R R. Bales and E.F. Borgatta. "Interaction of Individuals in 
Reconstituted Groups." Spcjometr^. 16:302-320. and "Task and 
Accumulation of Experience as factors in the Interaction of 
Small Groups." Sociometr^, 16:239-252. 
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the only other feature of Instructional organization in- . 
eluded in our analyses to have such strong positive ef- HOW GROUPS 

fects on change to friendlier choices is homogeniety of FUNCTION 
materials. ' 

They note that i n open classrooms, where studei.ts frequently have 
?i) .°P poi^tuni ty to work, with other students of their choice, the 
devel opment of friendly interpersonal relations is fos\;ered. How- 

ever., the individualized nature of the curriculum works against the 
classroom structure. This is the reverse of the situation In tra- 
ditlonal classroom settings, wher^ effects of the homogeneity of 
materials on interpersonal relations are obviated by infrequent 
* opportunities for students to work in small groups, especially 
^Ctwse of their own choice. 

Thus, it is possible to develop good interpersonal relations 
among members of a group by initially having them work on the 
^'^ same materials, and then allowing them to form groups of their 
own choice. The implications of this study for the management 
of a cooperative group interaction skills curriculum in the class- 
room will be discussed at greater length in Module 2 : Implement- 
ing and Managi ng a Curriculum ( "Est»;bl1shing Groups," paae 21). 




Maureen T. Hallinan and Nancy Brandon Tuma, "Classroom Effects 
on Change in Children's Friendships," Sociology of Education , 
(October 1978), 51:280. Other researchers have found that 
communication within a group can be improved by 
increasing the cooperative behavior of members. See, for exam- 
ple, D.W. Johnson and F.P. Johnson, Joining Together: Group 
Theory and Group S kills {Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall , 
Inc."),~T575'. 
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HOW GROUPS 
FUNCTION 



C oi^unlcatlon 

Individual status, prior relationships, access to Information, 
and seating arrangements are all interrelated with conwuni cations 
patterns. Group members who have more relevant information, or in- 
formation not available to the other members, have an advantage in 
solving group problems. Bene and Sheates studied the Influence of 
access to information on groups, and found that memberi with prio** 
1 n formati on related to the problem entered the discussion earlier , 

— — — ~~ 0 " 

i nitiated more task-oriented communications, had their suggestions 

ac cepted more frequently, and were rated by others as contributing 

~ 33 
mo re to the tasks than members with no such prior knowledge . 

Status within the group and friendships among group members can 

hinder effective communications in two ways: 1) low-status members 

are discouraged from making suggestions that might not be approved 

by higher status members; and 2) group members who are friends tend 

to talk with one another more often than with other members. Status 

and friendships also frequently determine seating arrangements, 

which in turn affect the amount of conmunication among specific 

members and the pattern in which it flows. For example, Bavelas and 

Leavitt both found that in laboratory experiments with groups, indl- 

V i dual"^ who oc cupied cent ral posi tio ns were more likely to be ,ac_tlve , 



"^^J.K. Henphill, et al., "The Relation of Task-Relevant Information 
and Attempts to Lead," Psychological Monograph #414 (1956). 

^\.D. Benne and P. Sheates, "Functional Roles and Group Members," 
Journal of Social Issues (1948), 4(2):41-49. 
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to lead, a nd to be more satisfied with their Job than were other 
34 35 

members . * These researchers experimented with controlled 
communication within groups by specifying the flow of Information 
In four distinct patterns, as illustriited below. 



HOW GROUPS 
FUNCTIONS 



o 




-< 










A. CIRCLE 


B. CHAIN 


C. "Y" 


P- WiEEL, 



[adanted from Secord and Backman, Social Psychology , 2nd ed., p. 369.] 
The lines represent the flow of communication; the dots each represent 
a aroun iTiember. {For reference, see page 26) 

Bavelas and Leavitt found that comnunication oattems affected 
the amount of acti/vity, satisfaction, and accuracy of oerformance 
on discovery problems at both the individual and the group level. 
Groups arranged tp afford a high degree of central ity (pattern D) 
tended to organise quickly to solve group problems. However, when 
communications wfre decentralized (oat tern A), there was greater 
activity (memberi wrote more messages and corrected more errors) and 
rrembers got greater satisfaction f » im the tasks, but devised fewer 
error-free .solutions of the problems they were assigned to solve. 
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Alex Bavelas, "Communication Patterns in Task-Oriented Grouns," 
in Cartwriqht and Zander (eds.). Gr oup Dy namics (New York: 
Harper and Row), 1950. 

H.J. Le^avitt, "Some Effects of Certain Communication patterns 
on Group Performance," in E.E. Maccoby, et al . (eds.), R eadinn? 
in fecial Psyc hology (third ed.) (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Wins'tonT,n958. 
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HCW GROUPS 
FUNCTION 



Other research has shown that, over time, differences between . 
qrouDS strijctured as circles and those organized as wheels disappear: 

That groups learn to organize their functioning more 
efficiently in time is also consistent with a study reoort- 
ing that differences in the oroduction of correct solutions 
in a simple task for groups run under the condition of the 
circle and the wheel disaopeared after a large number o,f 
trials involving reinforcement for speed and accuracy of 
solutions.^^ ,» 

However, the authors warn the reader that such findings must not 
be takpr out of context since groups and communication networks 
often function within larger organizations, which, can impact upon 
communication patterns evident within the subgroups. 

Cohe sion 

Although different theorists have developed different defi- 
nitions for cohesion, most agree that group cohesiveness refers to 
the degree to which the members of a group desire to remain in 
it. Motivation for joining and remaining in a group may stem 
from 1) the satisfaction that results from interaction with group 
members; 2) enjoyment of the activities themselves; or 3) the 
belief that participation in the group will lead^to some other 
goal that could not otherwise be achieved. 

Oftentimes, the motive for joining a group is quite dif- 
ferent from that which induces a member to rfemain. For example, 
an- individual may join a particular group to pass a specific 
piece of legislation. As a result of frequent interaction with 
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^^Paul F. Secord and Carl W. Backman, Social Psychol pgy. 2nd 
edition (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company). 1974. p. '372 
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other group members, he/she becomes attracted to them and for 

HOW GROUPS 

this reason iriaintains membership after the group has accomplished FUNCTION 
its task. Homans (1950) proposed a hypothesis to that effect. 
He st/dtes: 

If the frequency of interaction between two or more per- 
sons increases, the degree of their liking for one another 
will increase, and vice versa 3/ 

This view is further supported by the research conducted by 

Hall 1 nan and Tuma. (See "Group Size and Composition," p. 20.) 

They state: 

...increased frequency of interaction within the group 
will stabilize [students'] positive sentiments towards 
one another. Freedom of choice also permits students 
who do not know each other well to investigate possible 
similarities that may lead to friendship. 38 

Deutsch (1949) advances the hypothesis that when people ar^ 

cooperatively interdependent they will develop an attraction to 
39 

one an other . He obtained empirical support for this theory of 
Interpersonal cooperation in an experiment comparing coope»ative 
and competitive classroom groups. In the Deutsch experiment, intra- 
gruup cooperation was fostered at the same time that intergroup 
conipetition was stimulated. This structure of cooperation within 
the group to accomplish a task while in competition with another 



37 

Georqe C. Homans, Th e Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& World), 1950. 

Hrtllinan an-. Tuma, "Classroom Effects," p. 280. 

39 " H 

'^ Poutsch, "An Exoerimental Study of the Effects of Coopera- 
tion dod Competition Upon Group Process," Human Relatio ns (1949), 
2:199-23?. 
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HOW GROUPS 
FUNCTION 



group enables bovh groups to evaluate and compare their perform- 
ances. The dynamics of this structure gives support to the need 
of individual members to feel similar to other members of their 
group and dissimilar to nongroup members. 

According to Weick the significance of group similarity in 

group research has been well -substantiated, while that of dis- 

40 

similarity has been { 'or the itiost part) neglected. He goes on 
to report, however, that Simmel (a classical social scientist), 
offers - description of dissimilarity that "provides a useful 
antidote to the current enphasis on similarity as the pervasive 
dyn«'^ic in groups. "^^ This is a portion of SimmeTs description 

as quoted by Weick: 

For the actions of the individual, his difference from 
others is of far greater interest than is his similarity 
with them. It largely is differentiation from others 
that challenges and determines our activity.*' 

Most 0' the studies dealing with simiUv-'ities among group 

members fo.us on friendship choices and related matters. There 

dra some studies that focus instead on interdependence of members 

for the purpose of task accomplishment. In this case, liking 

and attraction are based on the perceived value of different 

contributions members can make the group, which is called a 

symbiotic group. Gross (1956) conducted a study of informal 



40 

George Sinmel, Conflicts, trans. Kurt H. Wolff (Glencoe IL: 
The^Free Press). T^^. as reported in Weick. Scciil^sxcholofjy, 

41 

Weick, Social PsycMojo^, p. 15. 

4? 

Weick, Social Psychology, p. 15. 
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groups within the Air Force.^^As a result of this study he con- 

HOW GROUPS 

eluded that synbiotic relationships provide a iTiore stable basis FUNCTION 
for attract ion than do consensual ones . However, symbiotic re- 
lations are possible only where the roles of members have been 
differentiated. There may be a direct relationship between an 
individual's enjoyment of activities and knowing what role he 
or she is to perform. 

Po- formance 

The ability of a group to perform is dependent on indicators 
of the working of its internal system (as described above): 
(1) yroup size and composition; (2) corranuni cat ions; and (3) co- 
hesion. In order to perform, i.e., to solve problems or to carry 
out ta- a group must have the requisite skills and knowledge 
{or know where and how to get them); it must exchange Information 
ai; n lumbers; and it must work together as a unit. All of these 
factors need to be present in the appropriate combination In 
order to achieve successful performance of the task or to solve 
the problem facing the group. For example, a twenty-five person 
advisory panel that meets bimonthly cannot be expected to pro- 
duce a training guide for advisory panel members. The group is 
far too large, meets too infrequently, and is organized and com- 
posed to provide advice and guidance rather than to produce writ- 
ten materials. 



'^■l Gross, "Dimensions of Leadership," Personnel_ Journal (1961), 
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Cf course, there are ways to manipulate the internal system 

HOW GROUPS to meet the needs of the task or problem at hand. Subgroups can 

FUNCTION . . . . 

be formed, outsiders can bp brought in to assist in specific 

ways, exercises and activities can be used to improve communi- 
cation among members, and more frequent opportunities can be 
arranged for members to work together so that they will under- 
stand each other better. The ability of a group to perform will 
directly affect its ability (1) to set goals-; (2) to resolve 
conflicts; (3) to identify and use resources; and (4) to evalu- 
ate its work. 

Sett ing goals . The clear statement of goals that can be 
agreed upon by the whole group is crucial to the successful com- 
pletion of tasks. According to Raven and Rietsema, the 
incentive value of a particular goal for an individual will de- 
pend not only on its content, but also on how explicitly the 

goal is stated, how clear the paths for goal attainment are, 

44 

and the likelihood of successful achievement of the goal. 

Resolving conflicts . Conflicts arise when members cannot 
agree on goals; on what resources to use in achieving them and 
how; or on the effectiveness of actions taken. Conflicts some- 
times result in the withdrawal of members from participation. 
In a study of problem-solving by groups, Frencn found 
that some members withdrew from participation when disagreement 



I'. Rwen and J. Rietsema, "The Effect of Varied Clantv of 
h^'O'in aofll and Group Path Upon the Indiviiual and His Rela- 
tion to this f^trouD," Hutnan Relations (1957). 10:29-44. 
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arose among group members. He noted that withdrawal was most 

likely to occur when members disagreed over the method to use 

45 

in solving the problem, ^ 

Conflict may also result from "the stress experienced by 
an individual when different individuals or groups make contra- 
dictory d emands that s/he cannot satisfy by any compatible courses 

46 

of action." [emphasis added] In order to avoid such stress, 

research has shown that roles shouid te unambiguously defined, 

properly matched with the status of an individual, and suited to 

47 

the personal interests and skills of the group member. It is 
evident that proper use of the resources of the group, both mater- 
ial and human, can help to avojd^ as well as to resolve conflicts. 

Filley suggests that there are three basic methods of con- 
48 

flict resolution. The most desirable is the win-win method, 
where both sides are presumed to have a say so, and work cooper- 
atively and integratively to achieve a joint payoff. There are 
also the undesir.ible methods— the win-los e and the lose-lose 
methods--where one wins and the other party or side loses, or 
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^^J R P French, "The Disruotion and Cohesion of GrouDS," Journal_ 
of_Abnormdl Psychology (1941 ). 36:224-237. 

*^French, "Cohesion of Groups," pp. 224-237. 

^^ Adams. "Status Conqruency as a Variable in Small Group Performance." 
Social, Force«i (1953). 32:16-22; and R. Kahn. et al . . Organizational 
5 t're's s Ttjew" To rk : Wi 1 ey ) . 1 964 . 

^^Alan C. Filley. Interj)ersonaJ_Confl let Resolution (^anaaement Apoli ca- 
tion Ser i es ) . ( GTencbe TL : ScottT Foresnan & in.). 1 975 . 
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where both sides must Inevitably lose In the course of conflict 

"resolution." Some common charac1.eri sties of win-lose and lose- 

49 

lose methods include the following: 

1. there Is a clear we-they distinction between the 
parties, rather than a versus-the-problem or- 
ientation. 

2. Energies are directed toward the other party In 
an atmosphere of total victory or total defeat. 

3. Each party sees the issue only from Its own Point 
of view, rather than defining the problem in terms 
of mutual needs. 

4. The emphasis in the process is upon tttalnment of 

a solution, rather than upon a definition of goals, 
values, or motives to be attained with the solution. 

5. Conflicts are personalized rather than depersonal- 
ized via an objective focus on facts and issues. 

6. There is no differentiation of conflict-resolving 
activities from other group processes, nor is there 
a planned sequence of those c.tivities. 

7. The parties are conflict-oriented, emphasizing the 
immediate disagreement, rather than relationship- 
oriented, emphasizing the long-term effect of their 
differences and how they are resolved. 

On the other hand, there are some methods common to the 

win-win strategies. Each party will say in effect to the other 

parties involved:^^ 



49 

Filley, Conflict R es olution , d. 25. 
^'^Filley, Conflict Resolution, pp. 27-30. 
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1. "I want a solution which achieves your goals and 
my goals and is acceptable to both of us." 

2. "It Is our collective responsibility to be open 
and honest about facts, opinions, and feelings." 

3. "I will control the process by which we arrive at 
agreement but will not dictate content." 

Filley notes that there are certain attitudes that are Im- 
portant to the achievement of Integrative solutions: (1) The 
needs of other parties must be felt to be legitimate and sincere; 

(2) the other party should be viewed as a helpful resource; 

(3) there must be a genuine belief that mutual benefit is pre- 
ferable to the exclusive gain of one party; (4) there must be a 
belief that an integratl^'e solution is possible; and (5) rather 
than second-guessing the motives, attitudes and feelings of 
others, it is better to check them out in reality."^! 

A more broad view of conflict-related, or conflict-inducing 

feelings is the theory of Bion, who believes that there are four 

major emotions experienced in a group: fight, flight, pairing, 
52 

and dependency. Depending on how these are handled, conflict 
might be enhanced or decreased. At any point in the life of a 
group one of these emotions is said to be dominant. The group 
may be in a figh ting mood when almost every comment, no matter 
how innocuous, seems to call for a hostile reply. It may be in 
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Filley, .Confli ct Resolution , p. 100. 

52 

W.R. Bion, "Experiences in Groups," HumanRelations (1948), 
1:314-320, as reported in Clovis R. Shepherd, SrnalT Groups, Some 
Sociological Perspoct.ves (San Francisco: Chan37eT Fu^lTs7rrng~ 
Cel. T9?4, pp. 32-53. ~ ^ 
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a flight mood and unable to deal with any issue, evading or ignor- 

HOW GROUPS , . , , u ^ A A 

FUNCTION ^"9 things with which it should deal. It may be in a pairing 

mood, when one or more pairs of members are carrying on personal 
conversations with the unspoken approval of the others. Or it 
may be in a dependent mood, in which the group, rather than tack- 
ling its problem, tries to get someone or something to solve it. 
These four moods are essentially ways to avoid dealing with con- 
flict or opposition. 

Bradford provides another view of dysfunctional behaviors 

in which he sees the most common ones as: blocking; power seek- 

53 

ing; recognition seeking; dominating; and clowning. Tne question 
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still remains of how to confront conflict, dysfunctional behavior 
or lack of productivity. Egan provides a very thoughtful set of 
guidelines?^ 



53 

Lei an 1 P. Bradford, MaK^ ng Meetings Work , pp. 48-49. 

54 

Gerald Eg^n, Fa ce to Fare: The S mall G roup Exnerien ce and 
Interp ersona l G rowth TMonter»»yr CA : Brooks /Cole Publ i shi nq 
Cortoa'nv), 197I7'pp. 133-134. 
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1. Confront In order to mainfest your concern for the t!S!l'.5?5F^^ 
other. FUNCTION 

2. Make confrontation a way of becoming involved with 
the other. 

3. Before confronting, become aware of your bias either 
for or against the confrontee. Don't refrain from 
confrontation because you are for him or use con- 
frontation as a means of punishment, revenge, or 
domination because you are against him. Tell him 

of your bias from the outset. 

4. Before confronting the other, try to understand the 
relationship that exists between you and him, and 
try to proportion your confrontation to what the 
relationship will bear. 

5. Before confronting, try to take into consideration 
the possible punitive side effects of your con- 
frontation. 

6. Try to be sure that the strength of vehemence of 
your confrontation and the areas of sensitivity 
you deal with are proportioned to the needs, 
sensitivities, and capabilities of the confrontee. 

7. Confront behavior primarily; be slow to confront 
motivation. 

8. Confront clearly; indicate what is fact, what is 
feeling, and what is hypothesis. Don't state in- 
terpretations as facts. Don't engage in constant 
or long-winded interpretations of the behavior of 
others. 

9. Remember that much of your behavior in the group, 
such as not talking to others, or expressing a 
particular emotion, can have confrontational effects. 

10. Be willing to confront yourself honestly in the 
group. 
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In discussing conflicts, Caplow deals with four slock situa- 

HOW GROUPS . ^ , 

FUNCTION tlons: "(1) a personal feud between two key members of the organi- 

zation; (2) the alleged persecution of a subordinate by a superior; 

(3) the breakdown of cooperation between two related departments; 

55 

(4) a schism between Ideological factions." Solutions will not 
be attempted here— the situations are mentioned only in order to 
sensitize the reader to the need for studying the nature of con- 
flict In small task groups. 

Evaluation . Evaffuatlon, planned in advance and built into 
the activities and procedures of the group, can provide the group 
with information about how well it is perfoming its tasks and 
solving problems. Evaluation can be designed to study group 
procedures and outcomes. For example, by asking an outsider to 
observe it, the group can gain infor*mation about how well its 
members conwunicate with one another. Every evaluation should 
be structured so that it provides usable information to the 
group. 

In the section that follows we describe five steps that a task- 
oriented group may use In evaluating the performance of the group, 
(The five steps are an adaptation from the INTERACTION curriculum,) 



55 

Theodore Caplow, How to Run ^ny Orjanijatlon: A Manual of 
Practical Soc 1 ol ogy" Th i hVdaTe , TL : ' DryJen' P'res sT, ^ '^6 , 
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1 . Deoide tjftat ahould have happened in a eituation 

Before the group can evaluate what happened In a situa- 
tlon. It must form a mental picture of what should have 
happened had the situation been Ideal. This "Ideal" pic 
ture 'will help In formulating criteria by which to judge 
what really did happen. The group should define Us 
ideal situation with respect to two main goals: 
(1) accomplishing the task, and (2) maintaining group 
cohesion or unity. 

When constructing Its Ideal picture of what should have 
happened, the group should ask Itself the following 
questions: 

• What job was the group trying to do? How should It 
have been done? 

• What were the goals of the group? What was the 
purpose of the particular job It was trying to do? 

• What kind of plan did the group have? 

• How should the group have worked together to achieve 
Its goals? 

• What should each member of the group have done to 
help the group finish Its job and achieve its goals? 

2. Decide what did happen in the eituation 

To do this step In evaluation effectively, the group 
must have good powers of observation. It must be able 
< to use eyes and ears to determine accurately what went 
on as it or another group performed a task. It should 
observe what happens with regard to performance of the 
task and as well as with regard to maintenance of group 
cohesion. 

When trying to determine what did happen In a situation, 
the group should ask Itself the following questions: 

• Was the job finished? 

f Was the job finished on time? 

• Was the job finished properly, or were there mistakes 
in it? If there were mistakes, what were they? How 
important were they to the success of the group's work? 
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t Did everyone do<(or try to do) the part of the job 
HOW GROUPS that he or she had been given? If not» who failed 

FUNCTION to do his or her part? 

• How did the group feel about Its work? Wa^ each 
person happy with his or her own work and with the 
work of the others? If not, who was unhappy, and 
about what? 

• Do the group members' reactions to each other on 
' this Job suggest that they will want to work 

together again In the future? If not, what do their 
feelings suggest? 

3. Compare and Qontvast what ehou'ld have happened with 
what did happen 

Now the group should compare the two "mental pictures" 
It created In the previous two steps. This is the 
judgment step In the evaluation process. By the time 
the group has finished noticing similarities and dif- 
ferences between- what should have happened and what did 
happen. It will have Judged how close the group came to 
achieving its goals. 

When determining similarities and differences between 
what happened and what should have happened, the group 
should ask Itself the following questions: 

• What things about the work Itself happened as they 
should have happened? 

• What things about the way the group worked together 
happened as they should have happened? 

• What things about the Job did not happen as they should 
have happened? Did the group finish Its Job, but In 

a way different from the way It had planned? Did the 
Job Itself create problems that the group had not ex- 
pected? Were there things In the situation or the 
environment that made problems that the group had not 
expected? What were the unexpected problems that came 
up? 

• Did the members of the group have problems In working 
together that should not have happened? If so, which 
members had problems and what were they? 

Emphasize that the croup can learn from both the differ- 
ences and the similarities that It discovers. 
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4. Figure out reaaons fox* these Hkeneeees and differences 

■• HOW GROUPS 

Before the group can decide on Hbw to Improve Its per- FUNCTION 
formance In the future, U must determine not only what 
occurred 1n the present situation/ but wh^ each thing 
occurred. 

When trying to determine reasons for similarities and 
differences between the real, and the Ideal* the group 
shb^d ask Itself the following questions: 

Some things about the job happened as they should 
have happened. What. was the reason for each of 
nhese things? What did these things show about 
skills .and stren.qths the grouD had In doing its 

• lob? What talents and resources did the group use 
well? .What was good about the i • \ that the group 

• made? 

• Some things about th^ way the grouo worked toaether 
happened as they sflould have happened. What was the 
reason for each of these thinqs? What did these 
things show about the strengths the group had In 
working together? In what cases did the arouo work 
out its conflicts well? In what cases did the 

group use good communication to work together or \ 
to solve its problems? 

• Some things about the job did not haopen as they 
should have happened. What was the reason for each 
of these things? What weaknesses In the group *s 
skills did these things show? 

• Some thinqs about the way the qroup worked toaether 
did not happen as they should have happened. What 
was the reason for each of these things? What 
private needs, values, and goals of group members 
might have caused these problems? How did their 
needs, values, and goals differ from those of the 
group? 



41 
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5. Decide wha t to do to make phincr^ b6t er in the futux^e 
HOW GROUPS ""^^^ ' 

FUNCTION This Is the final step In the evaluation process, and 

also the main reason for the process taiking place. If 
evaluation does not lead to Improvement, It Is virtually 
useless. 

Improvement Involves continuing to do^what is done well 
(similarities between what happened and what should have 
happened) and changing what is not done well (differences 
between what happened and what should have happened). In 
trying to determine what it should do to improve In the 

future, the group should ask Itself the following 
questions: 

• What things about the way the group does its job 
should the group keep the same In the future? 

• What things about the way the group works together 
should the group ke<»p the same in the future? 

• What things about the job should the group make 
different in the future? How should the group 
change these things? How could the group plan 
better? How could it use its resources and equipment 
better? p 

• What things about the way it works together should 
the group make different in the future? How should 
the group change these things? How could the group 
cownunicate better? What group conflicts need to be 
worked out? What individual needs and goals should 
be put aside so that the. group can work together? 
What individual needs should be given more attention? 

The group should consider improvements (1 ) with regard 
to similar situatibns that may come up in the future 
(for instance, the activity in this worksheet gives 
students a chance to make suggestions about the ways the 
fictional -roup might complete their task) and (2) with 
regard to any situation that may come up. For instance, 
how to planbetter or how to conwunicate better. 

Once plans for improvement have been made, these plans 
must be put into action. The group cannot, of course, 
take action to improve the fictional situation, although 
it can suggest what might be done. But you should 
emphasize that in real-life situations the evaluation . 
process should end not with a list on paper but with 
action. Action is not a part of the evaluation (judging) 
process. It is the goal toward which that process 
strives. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: HOW GROUPS FUNCTION 
IN THE PERFORMANCE pF TASKS 



Some indicators of the level of Group size and 

effectiveness of d group's per- composition 
formance are: , Communications 

Cohesion 



The ability of a group to per- Set goals 

form will affect its ability to: . Resolve conflicts 

Identify and use 
resources 

Evaluate its work 



A clear statement of goals that can be agreed upon by the 
whole group Is crucial to the successful completion of 
tasks. 



The proper use of resources of the group, both material 
and human, can help to avoid as well as to resolve con- 

flicts. 



Evaluation can provide the group with information about 
how well 1 t Is performing its tasks and solving problems. 



AU task-oriented groups must: Set goals 

Resolve conflicts 
Identify and use 

resources 
Evaluate products 

and performance 



•f they are to successfully accomplish their tasks. 

I 
I 
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LEADERSHIP WITHIN GROUPS 

LEADERSHIP 
WITHIN 

Since the time of the Industrial revolution. Western Civili- GROUPS 
Z4tion has becoiTie increasingly dependent on groups and teams to 
perforrr work. Ihe major force behind this shift has been the 
growing complexity of tasks that must be performed. Where once a 
v'onan would make all the clothes her family wore, or a man would 
buili his Own farming tools, today a team of specialists Is needed 
to opt-rate a factory or to plan corporate policy. Such teamwork 
requires leadership. This section will address the many deflni- 
ti. ns of leadership and the theories reo^irding leadership within 
spwll groups that are pertinent to the teaching of generic work 
skills. 

As a result of studying this section you will be able to: 

• provide definitions of leadership; 

• discuss leadership styles and functions; and 

• see the sleadership perspective 'in the 6WS curriculum. 

Oe f i n i t i ons of Leadership 

Leadership is often defined according to the context in which 
it is being examined. Until the 1950's researchers viewed leader- 
ship from the perspective of the individual--the personal charac- 
teristics associated with leaders. One of the earliest of these 
perspectives is now known as the "great man" theory, which main- 
tains that individuals with speciai and unique characteristics 
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rise to positions of leadership by virtue Oi those qualities. 

LEADERSHIP 

WITHIN Social scientists in this period defined leadership only in terms 

GROUPS 

of the qualities and skills they believed leaders possessed; they 
did not attempt to define it in other ways. 

In the 1950's, researchers began exploring the circumstances 
in which individuals assumed leadership. It was noted that 
leaders bring different skills and leadership styles to different 
contexts or situations. This visw of leadership is called the 
situational approach. In this period, since social scientists 
were stuJying the context in which leaders acted, they defined 
leadership according to those circumstances. 

More recently, instead of analyzing what the loader brings 
to the situation, researchers have defined leadership by examin- 
ing and descrlbii.g the eventualities that stipulate specific 
b ehaviors the leader must exhibit in order to successfully lead. 
Researchers are identifying such factors as the preference of 
individual followers for more or less self-direction; their 
orientation toward tasks or people; their de*Jire for greater or 
less structuring of the task to be accomplished; and environ- 
mental factors that affect group decision making (a focus of 

56 

stuuents of leadership in organizations). 

Finally, the most recent work being conducted in the study 
of 'eldership perceives it as an interjictive_j)rocess , rati.v;r than 

56 

Edwin P. Hollander, leadership Dynamics: A Practical GujdeAQ 
Eiffective Relationshiiis (New York: The Free Press), 1978, 
P! *'34-3a.' 
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a<, the role of an Individual. Hollander, who represents this view 

LEADERSHIP 

of leadership, defines it as a "transactional process." WITHIN 

GROUPS 

...the term tr ansactional is intended to Indicate 
a more active role by followers in an exchange 
relationshio with the leader, including mutual 
infl uence.^' 

Thus, the researchers who hold this view of leadership are now 
turning their attention to the effect that leaders and followers 
have on one another's behavior. For Hollander, a refocusing of 
attention on the transaction that occurs necessitates minimal con- 
cern for leadership style. However, his discussion of leadership 
functions iiddresses many of the same topics other researchers dis- 
cuss ds leadership style. 

'' Ship Styl e and Fu n otion 

Many studies of leadership have concentrated on the differ- 
ential impact of authoritarian versus democratic styles. One of the 
most widely known and discussed studies was conducted by White and 
Lippitt Usirvj four boys' clubs of five members each, leaders 
were t. ♦jd in "authoritarian," "democratic," and "laissez- 
faire" si 'es, according to specific dennmons of these styles 
set down by the reseat chers. The differences between the three 
styles are based on the dirgcti veness of the leader, with the author- 
itarian and laissez-faire styles representing the two ends of the 
spectrum. Thus, the aut horitarian leaders specified policy, deter- 
minec. the content of activities and their order, and estaMlshed 

5''nol lander , Leadership Dynamics, p. 40. (emphasis, the author's) 
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LEADERSHIP 

WITHTN 

GROUPS 



themselves as the judges of the boys* successes and failures. 
The laissez-faire leaders provided inforiration on request but 
neither suggested activities nor provided structure or direction 
for activities chosen by the club members. The democratic leaders 
helped the club members to select activities and means for accom- 
plishing them. They offered suggestions and guidance as they 
deemed appropriate and when requested. They timed their sugges- 
tions to meet the needs and interests of the boys, Their praise 

and criticism were aimed at helping each club member judge the 

58 

quality of his or her own work. 

On the basis of their findings. White and Lippitt concluded 
59 

> a democractic style of leadership Is not less productive 
or "efficient" than an authoritarian one; 

i group members gain more satisfaction from a democratic 
style of leadership than from laissez-faire or 
authoritarian styles; 

» there are significant differences between democratic 
and laissez-faire leadership; 

> authoritarian leadership can result In hostility and 
dissatisfaction, not all of which may be expressed; and 

> democratic leadership encourages self-direction, 
"friendl 1ne<is," and a strong sense of group, while 
authoritarian leadership fosters dependence and 
conformity. 



that: 



58 



59 



Ralph White and Ronald Lippitt, "Leader B?hav;or and Member 
Reaction in Three 'Social Climates,'" in Cattwriqht ard Zander 
(eds.). Group Dynanics : Resear ch an d The ory (New York: Harper 
and Row, PublishersTn968, no. 31?"-335. 

White ant' Lippitt, "Leader Behavior." 
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An alternative way of viewing leadership is that of the in- 
fluence orocess. Three processes of social influence are said to 
©Derate in social situations: (1) Compliance— -a process in which 
a.oerson adoots an attitude or opinion which another person or 
qroup wants him or her to adopt regardless of acceptance or belief 
in the attitude or ooinion; (2) Identification— a process by which 
an individual adoots an attitude or opinion of another person or 
group because he or she identifies with the other, takes the role 
of the other, and incorporates the other into his or her own self 
image; and (3) Internal ization— a process by which a person adoots 
an attitude as his or her own because it agrees with his or her 
perspective or solves a problem. 

As researchers pursued their study of leadership styles they 
noted that some groups and group members preferred one style over 
another, often changing their preferences depending on the situa- 
tion. Edwin Hollander reports on research conducted by Crowe, 
Bochner and Clark, in which they conclude that authoritarian or 
autocratic behavior on the part of the followers elicits from 
the leader a style to match. Hollander adds the caution that 
there are "some limits to this effect." He notes that if tl.e 
demands placed by followers on a leader are "too great," they may 
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M. Kelman, "Proce«^ses of Opinion Chanae," Public Opinion Quarterly 
ll%l), 25:57-78. ' ^ 
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cause "resistance," For exainple, a leader may become more auto- 

UAOERSHIP 

WITHIN cratic In an effort to exert control over the behavior of the 



GROUPS 



group. 

As a result of his comprehensive compilation and analysis of 

the research and his theoretical study of leadership, Ralph 

Stogdin concludes that the most effective leadership style is 

one that uses structure both as a means of accomplishing tasks 

and as a method of effecting interaction . He arrived at this 

conclusion by first classifying all the kinds of leadership styles 

defined by various researchers Into two major categories: 

"person-oriented patterns of leader behavior" and "work-oriented 

69 

patterns of leader behavior." 

Figure 2 sunmarlzes Stogdill's classification of leadership 
styles. The dimensions can be viewed as continua contrasting 
the person-oriented pattern with the work-oriented pattern. The 
five continua are as follows: (1) democratic vs. autocratic, 
(2) permissive vs, restrictive, (3) participative vs. distant, 
(4) follower-oriented vs. directive, and (5) considerate vs, 
structured. 

Stogdill contends that there are Important differences among 
the various styles grouped within each of the two major categor.ei. 



Edwin P. Hollander, Leaders hip Dynamics: A Practical Guide t o 
Effective R elation s hips TNew York": "TheTfee Press), 1978, 
ppT~6B^66~.' 
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Ralph M. Stoydill, Handbookof Leadership: A Survey o f Theory 
and Research (New York":' "The TrVen^ressTT TOT, p. W'. 
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He supports his contention with tables that demonstrate che differ- 

LEADERSHIP 

ential effects of each style on producti- ity. satisfaction, and WITHIN 
g3 GROUPS 
cohesion. Stogdill summarizes his findings with six major points 

that can be diagrammed as shown in Figure 3. 



^'^Stoqdni, Hat.dbook of Leadership, pp. 404-406. 
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person-ork:«:ed patterns 


HORK*ORIENTEO PATTERNS 




Oen^iOcratlc 


Autocratic 


STYLE 


Permissive 


Restrictive 


OF 


Participative 


Distant 


LEADERSHIP 








Follower-Oriented 


Directive 




Considerate 


Structured 



Figure 2: 

STOGOILL'S CLASSIFICATION OF LEADERSHIP STYLES 





• 

LEADERSHIP STYLE 


VARIABLES 


PERSON-ORIENTED PATTERNS 


WORK-ORIENTED PATTERNS 


GROUP 

PRODUCTIVITY 

« 


no consistent relation- 
ship , 


leadeiship styles that 
maintain role differ- 
entiation and struc- 
tured expectations 
show consistent rela- 
tionship 


GROUP 
COHESION 


r^- 

consistent relation- 
ship only for leader- 
ship styles that en- 
courage and allow mem- 
ber participation In 
group activities and 
that demonstrate con- 
cern for followers 


consistent relationship 
only for leadership 
styles that structure 
member expectations 


MtMBER 

SATISFACTION 


positive relationship 


positive relationship a 
majority of time for 
leadership styles that 
structure ment>er ex- 
pectations 1 



Figure 3: 

SrOGDILL'S FINDINGS SUMMARIZED; 
DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF CONTRASTING 
LEADERSHIP STYLES 
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Stogdlll's analysis Is Important for several reasons: 

1. The trend has been toward the more person-oriented 

patterns of leadership style, which show positive 

correlations with satisfaction and cohesion and no 

consistent negative relation to productivity. As 

Hollander puts It. "a leader Is the Individual most 

responsible for maintaining the group and developing 

64 

its cohesiveness." 

2. Initiating structure has been mistakenly equated by 
many researchers with restrictive, authoritarian 
leadership styles, which have a negative relation to 
group satisfaction, no consistent relation to pro- 
ductivity, and, frequently, a negative relation to 
group cohesion, 

Hollander's, concept of transaction is closely related 
to Stogdlll's concern with structure. Stogdill states 
that the structuring of expectations is perhaps the . 
central factor in leadership since it is intimately 
associated with the definition of leadership as the 
initiation and maintenance of structure in expectation 
and interaction,^^ 
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Hollander, L eadership Dynamics , p. 158, 
Stogdill » Handb ook o f Leadersh ip, p. 419. 
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Hollander believes that "the leader 1s a part of the sltua- 

LEADERSHIP 

WITHIN tlon for followers;" someone who "helps to define the situation 

.66 



GROUPS 



for them," 

Although Hollander discusses leadership functions in the 
context of organizations, much of what he says can be extrapolated 
to many other settings In which groups operate. These Include 
such functions as: 

f maintaining group cohesiveness; 

• facilitating work; 

f facilitating communication; 

• supporting group menders in the completion of their 
tasks; 

. • eliciting and encouraging creative participation of 
all menders; 

f guiding and coordinating the work of the group; 

f facilitating decision inaking, including acting as 
the decision maker when necessary and appropriate; 

• helping the group adapt to changing circumstances; and 

t sharing leadership when it will add to group cohesion 
and facilitate completion of the task. 

Lea dership and the Generic Work Skills Curriculum 

The generic work skills (or cooperative group Interaction 
skills) curriculum emphasizes initiating and maintaining struc- 
ture and the sharing of leadership as two important mechanisms for 
teaching people how to be bothrffective members and effective 



^^Hol lander, L eadership Dynamics , p. 152. 
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leaders of small task-oriented groups. The research and conclu- 
sions of both Stogdill and Hollander provide considerable theoret- 
ical support for this approach, as do the findings of the many 
social science rese<ircners who report that different skills and 
leadership styles are needed for different tasks, group membership, 
and other situational factors. 

The generic work skills curriculum attempts to enable all 
group members to experience and -ractfce the necessary skill- for 
effective cooperative group work. The curriculum also enables 
members to learn to share the responsibility and concern for the 
various roles that must be filled within the group and for the 
goals that are to be accomplished. 

Once a person is perceived as a leader, members tend to 
respond to his or her behavior more readily than to that of others. 
At the same time, groups that experience -consistent leadership are 
significantly more efficient than are those that change leaders 
often. Shared leadership provides' consistent leadership while 
at the same tine meeting changing requirements for leadership 
style and skill. It is for this reason that the sharing of leader- 
ship is emphasized in the generic work skills curriculum. 
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^^Rela H. Band thy, et al., INTERACTION: Learning Leadership/ 
Membership Skiljs (San FrancTscbV Far Vest Laboratory for 
tduc^tionaV "Research and Development), 1976. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: * 


"AOERSHIP WITHIN GROUPS 


Leadership has been defined by: The traits of the leader 

The context or situation 
Extenuating circumstances 
The Interchange between 
leaders and followers 


« 

Leadership styles Include: 


Person-Oriented Patterns 

Democractic, reinforcing, 
or persuasive 
, Permissive or laissez-faire 
Participative 
Follower-oriented 
Considerate 


» 


. Work-Oriented Patterns 

' ' Authoritarian, autocractic, 
or coercive 
Restrictive 
Directive 
Distant 

Structured or Initiating 
structure 

* 


i 

Leadership functions Include: 


Facilitating work and 

communication 
Supporting group members 
Encouraging creative 

participation 
Guiding and coordinating 
Facilitating decision making, 

making decisions 
Helping group to adapt to 

change 
Sharing leadership 


Generic work skills, or cooperative group interaction skills, empha- 
<;ize the use of structure and shared leadership in order to achieve 
small, task-oriented groups that attain high levels of productivity, 
sat i<. fact ion, and cohesion. 
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ANALYZE YOUR GROUPS 



Using separate sheets of paper for each group,, provide the 
following kind: of IriforMation for each group you described at the 
beginning of this module ("Name Your Groups"). DO NOT READ YOUR 
PREVIOUS DESCRIPTIONS AT THIS TIME, 

« attributes; 

• type of group; 

• dynamic Tfevel ; 

• assess the ability of the group to function, referring 
to its size and conposltion, communications, and . 

cohesion; 

• analyze the performance of the group. Including goal 
setting, resolution of conflicts, identification and 
use of resources, and evaluation of performance and 
products; 

• identify t»ie style of the group's leader(s)— If more 
than one style Is used, list all of them and describe 
when each is used, analyze why, and state your assess- 
ment of Its effectiveness* 

• analyze your own role In the group. (Do you ever 
assume leadership? If so, under what circumstances? 
How would you classify your style of leadership? Do 
you use more than one s^tyle? Do you avoid assuming a 
leadership role? Why?) ^ 

When you have analyzed each of the groups, read your descriptions 
and compare them with these analyses. Arp there any significant 
differences? If so. what are they? Do you attribute group 
problems te any different causes In this analysis? If so, what 
are they? How have your perceptions changed? Are your percep- 
tions of group activities, group functions, or the interactions I 



HUMAN GROUPS - APPLICATION 

of members any different now? If so» how? Why? Write your 
* answers to these questions on the analysis sheet for each group 

for later reference. 
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INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY 



IDENTIFY AND ASSESS YOUR GENERIC WORK SKILLS 



When a group is formed to carry out a task the members must 
be able to develop the skills necessary to complete the task. In 
addition to the technical skills required, there are other skills 
members should be able to draw upon if the group is to be effec- 
tive. 

Review the sheets you completed as part of the "Name Your 
Groups" and "Analyze Your Groups" exercises. Using a separate 
Sheet of paper for each group, draw three columns per page. On 
the far left list the skills you employed as a member of those 
qrouns. In the second column note how often the skill was used: 



1. frequently; 



2. occasionally; 



3. rarely; or 



4. 



never. 



In the third column, rate your skills: 



1. orientation 



The learner is able to 
understand the basic 
concepts and the purpose 
or function of the 
skills, but may" not be 
able to perform the 
tasks. 



1 



familtcnzation : 



The learner can active- 
ly participate or prac- 
tice skills only under 
close supervision and/ 
or detailed instruction. 



INTRnPUCTORY ACTIVITY 



3. low proficiency : 



Learner can perform tasks 
with few gross errors If 
given some supervision or 
adequate job aids. 



4. high f.. deficiency: 



Learner can perform tasks 
efficiently, with little 
or no errors. 



Compare the lists. Answer the questions below on another 
sheet of paper. Save all the sheets for future reference. 

• Did you use some skills in one group but not another? 
Why? 

• Did your skill level increase from one group situation 
to another? khy? 

• What Important skills, if any. do you lack? 

• What skills would you like to improve? 
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COMPETENCIES NEEDED FOR COOPERATIVE GROUP WORK 

DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 

ru , . 1 . . . competencie: 

The relatively recent interest of researchers in the study of 

groups has led to the development of theories about how groups 
operate and about the skills and knowledge— or competencies — 
needed by the members of groups in order to work together effec- 
tively. While the study of leadership has a long history, the 
study of groups is a more recent {although by no means new) 
phenomenon; the result, to a large extent, of the interest of 
business and industry and the institutions that develop their 
future leaders. 

Because the ability to work well in a group setting is not a 
skill learned automatically while growing up, and because people 
are being called upon more and more frequently to work in groups, 
especially smaM task-oriented groups, it has become increasingly 
evident that the competencies needed to do so must be identified 
and taught. 

This section of the module examines the competencies needed 
for cooperative group work, defines and de-'-ribes ♦•'em, and en- 
ables you to evaluate ycjr own skill level v«,ih each. It will 
help you to; 

• increase your undpr";tanHing of the skills am< knowl- 
edge required for cooperative group work; 

• evaluate your level of competencies; and 

• Improve compec 'ties in which you are weak and 
acquire others you lack. 
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DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE COMPETENCIES 

OESCRIPriON 
OF THE 

COMPETENCIES 

There are eight competencies that are needed, no matter what 
specific tasks must be carried out, 1n order for groups to func- 
tion effectively. These competencies include:^ 

• coninuni eating 
t planning 

• assuming and sharing leadership 

• cooperating 

• identifying and using resources 
t resolving conflicts 

t solving problems and making decisions 

• evaluating your own performance and that of 
the group 

Some of these skills--such as assuming and sharing leadership, 
planning, usino resources, solving problems and making decisions, 
and evaluation-~are management and administrative skills. The 
others — including communicating, cooperating, and resolving con- 
flicts--are human interaction skills. Each competency will be 
discussed separately, beginning with a brief self-admini stared 
instrument with which you can assess your s^U. 
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HOW WELL 00 YOU COMMUNICATE? 

1. Below are eight comnuni cation skills. Circle the phrase 
that best describes how well you can do each one. 

• Present your Ideas so that others will respond to 
them appropriately. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Listen carefully In order to understand the ideas 
of others. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Ask for clarification when you do not understand, 
very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Rephrase the comnents of others and ask if you have 
accurately expressed their meaning. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Encourage others to express their ideas by listen- 
ing carefully and accepting their Ideas. 

/ very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Retain information In your head. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Take notes to record Information. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Recognize that different people have different 
interests and per:pectives that affect their 
behavior in groups. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

2. Name some conmunlcatio' skills not listed above that you now 
do wel 1 . * 



3. What communication skills do you need to learn? 
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COMMUNICATING 

C0MMUNICATIN<3 

Communication is a two-way process consisting of a sender and 
a receiver of information. The sender is responsi^ for provid- 
ing infot {nation in a readily understandable form, appropriate to 
the nessage being sent. The sender, therefore, must know the 
audience being addressed, \ " at it does and does not know about the 
topic at hand, and the form of communication that would best con- 
vey the desired message. If the person or group to whom the mes- 
sage is directed does not under«;tand the language used, cannot 
read or interpret symbols, or does not have the background knowl- 
edge necessary to make sense of the message, then the sender has 
failed to communicate effectively 

At the same time, it is the responsibility of the individual 
or group receiving the message to Indicate clearly to the sender 
if the communication is not understood. This can be done by ask- 
ing questions for clarification, by asking for restatements of 
the message, or by rephrasing the message and asking for confirma- 
tion of the accuracy of the restatement. 

Thpre are four major components to giving and receiving 
information. Their correct use determines whether communication 
h!s taken place effectively. 

• .;■ - --including style, tone, complexity of thought, 
individuality of approach, appropriateness of words, 
precision of expression, definition, illustration, 
example, and brevity. 

• ' :i • .J':r^"'-*Uii'l!J}y'~^^'^^^^^^'i bodily contact, 
proximity to the audience, orientation, posture, odor, 
head nods, facial expression, hand and body gestures, 
and eye contact. 
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• LiBt< :mng -'inc}\i6ir\Q analysis, synthesis, priority of 



• ^^i-^t ??^r«:^'.7^tV>i-' including understanding and separating 
ifacts rrbm opinion, rating facts, reasoning (linking 
facts to form a Ipgical sequence). 

« 

One barrier to effective communication is the tendency of 

niost people to approve or disapprove of a communication mentally 

as they receive it; to say to themselves, "1 think that's right," 

or "I think that's wrong. '\ 

David W. Johnson developed a check list of some of the 

68 

skills for sending messages, including the following; 

• Clearly "own" your messages by using personal pronouns 
such as I and n\y. 

• Make your messages conolete and specific. 

<* Be sure that your verbal and nonverbal communications 
convey the same message. 

t Be redundant. 

t Ask for feedback concerning the way your messages are 
received by asking for restatements and questions of 
clarification. 

• Make the message appropriate to the receiver's frame 
of reference. 

t Describe your feelings by name, dttion, or figure of 
speech. 

• Describe the behavior of others without evaluation or 
interpretation. 

Communication is most effective in an environment of trust 
M)d mutual understanding. The establishment of such an 



David W. Johnson, Reaching Out: Interpersonal Effectiveness and 
Solf-Actualization (CnqTewo'od Cliffs', NJ:" Prentice- Hall , Inc.), 
1972. 



COMMUNICATINr, 



"facts, and silence 
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environment is particularly crucial tfi the developmfent of effec- 
tive patterns of conmiunicatlon in small, task-oriented groups. 
As Goffman said, "When an individual enters the presence of 
others, they comionly seek to acquire information about him or to 
bring into play information about him already possessed. Inter- 
personal trust is built upon self-disclosure. Johnson states it 
thusly : 

Without self-disclosure you cannot form a close 
personal relationship with another person, A 
relationship between two individuals develops as 
the two become more open about themselves and 
more self-disclosing. 70 

There is a direct relationship between cooperation within a 

qroup and open, effective communication within it. Communication 

can be improved within a group by increasing the cooperative 

behavior of members. The reverse is also true— the development 

of open communications and the sharing of ideas within a group 

will increase the cooperative behavior of members and will help 

to develop group cohesion. David Johnson reports that 

a cooperative orientation leads to increased 
coheslveness and greater group productivity. 
One sound means of improving the communication 
among group members is to increase their coop- 
erativeness and decrease their conH)etiti veness.''^ 



Erving Goffman, The Presentation o f Self in Everyday Life (Garden 
City, NY: Ooubl eday" f>'ress ) . 1 959-.^~ 

'^Oavld W. Johnson, Reachjjng^ Out: Interpersonal E ffectiv eness and 

Self>Actuall2at1on rEnglewobcTcTiffs', New" Jersey: PrenHTce- . 
• Hall. Inc. T.' 1972, pp. 8-9. 

David »M Johnson and Frank P. Johnson, Joining To^ethjer: G roup 
Theory .ind Group Skills (Englewood 01 1 f f s', Tiew Tersey : 'TrehlTce 
Hall, Inc."),' 1975. p".'l?5. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: 


COMMUNICATING 


• 

Conmunl cation 1s a two-way 
process consisting of a: 


Sender 
Recei ver 


The sender: 


Directs his or her message 
to a specific audience 

Uses a means of communica- 
tion appropriate to the 
message 

Eliminates undesired 
hidden meanings from 
the message 


The receiver: 


Interprets the message 
Checks with the sender to 
verify the accuracy of 
his or her interpreta- 
tion 

Asks for clarification if 
in doubt 


Conwunlcatlon Involves: 

I 

I 


Speech 

Non-verbal msssages 
Listening 

Analysis and interpreta- 
tion 


\ 

Conmunl cation Is most effective in an atmosphere of trust 
and understand1ng--an environment of mutual self-disclcsure. 
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H' • WELL DO YOU PLAN? 

1. Below are nine planr\ing skills. Circle the phrase that best 
describes how well you can do each one, 

• Define the problem, need, or Issue.. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Identify likely solutions. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Develop goals related to the chosen solution. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Identify the tasks that must be accomplished in order 
'CO reach the goal. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Identify appropriate resources. 

very poorly poorly adequately wel 1 

• Anticipate and analyze potential barriers. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Devise and evaluate alternatives. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Attend to details. 

very poorly poorly .adequately well 

/ 

• Take into account political, e'conomic, and logistical 
constraints. 

very poorly poorly adequately v/ell 

2. Name some planning skills not listed above that you now do 

wel 1 _ 

What planning skills do you neod to learn? 

. u . . . . _ - - o 
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PLANNING 

# 

A "plan" is a detailed program cf action, and "planning" is 
the layinq out of the route to achieve a «goal , the specific means 
t ^ the end. The goal in planning is to acconplish the following 

# effective ue of all resources (time, money, personnel, 
materials, etc. ); 

t assurance that people, materials, and .'quiprrent » 111 
be available when and where ne' >6; 

^ • succesiful attainment of goals within the nutatons 
of time, nipney, or other resources; and 

^ • prevv?ntion of mistakes or failure. 

cost of poor planning can be enormous: for an architect, it 

: • }ht; nearr a great deal of financial and personal suffering. For 

educato*" it might mean lecrncrs who are thwarted, disenchanted, 

or 'turned off" by poor materials or 'instructional techniques. 

Planning "s a continuous activity tnat stoi only with the 

t'u letion cf the task or termination cf the project. When 

ovt ''f^irha'. ized, howover, planning for a given act^ 'ty can use up 

'■^ ) r-ijch time and resources that little is actually accomplished, 

if too little planning is hazardous, then so is too much planning. 

Gver-planr ing can be such a drain on resources that It can cause a 

proj.'tt to fa I. But urderpia-^ning can lead to "tunnel vision'*— 

u'lnrv. essa-v restr iction of the task because of t» ? limHations of 
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GENERIC WORK SKILLS - THEORY . 

Throughout any project, evaluation should be conducted period 

PLANNING 

ically, and hence ijjust be planned In advance. The evaluation, 
should also build on the plans made, since one of the goals of 
evaluation is to compare what actually occurred to what was 
planned. 

Planning is a rational process in which an individual or a 
group : 

• defines a problem, need or concern; 

• identifies likely solutions; 

• develops goals that will lead to the chosen solution{s); 

• identifies the tasks to be acconplished; 

• identifies appropriate re;>ources (human, materi«l, 
and economic); 

• anticipates potential barriers to completing the tasks 
, and reaching the goals; and 

• devices and evaluated alte?-native strategies. 
Identifying the problem and generating alternative solutions in- 
volves analysis. Proble.n analysis requires separating a problem 
into component parts and looking at thom in detail. Since this 
requires informal. .on, problem analysis also includes collecting 
relf^vant information about tne problem. 

Basically, four areas of problem should be considered when 
analyzing it: 1) the desired outcome; 2) the extent of ifie piob- 
lem; 3) its causes; and '') alternr^tive solutions. Generating 
solutions to a given problem can be done by adopting existing 
materials c methods in their entirety, mcdifying ^r adapting them 
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to wet the particular situation, or inventing completely new 
rvitoridls or methods. 

Although it is usually easy to spot a problem or need and 
std*e the desired outcome, it Is often difficult to pinpoint ex- 
actly when the problem lies and specifically what is needed. 
Needs are often stated in vague terms, wnich the planner must 
•^estate very precisely. The problem or need should be described 
in terms of the following things: 

1. target audience (size, age, socioeconomic and demo- 
qraphic characteristics, educational level, and any 
other information needed regarding the individuals 
cifid groups involved) 

2. desired outcpmes cf solving the problem or address- 
ing the need 

3. current status 

4. possible causes of the problem, including such 
factors as money, materials, procedures, structure 
or organization, or facilities and equipment 

Bec-iuse pl.mning occurs on a continuum, as new information 

is discovered and tasks are completed the plans may have to be 

»*• -^pd dccordinqly. Planning, however, should direct action, 

f.ot preclude it. 



REVIEW/SUMMARY: PLANNING 



A plan -s a detailed p.-ogram Make use of all resources 

of action to: '•ffectivoly 

Assure .Jthat people, materials, 
and equipment will be avail- 
able when and where needed 
Achieve goals successfully 
within the limits of avail- 
able resources 
Prevent mistakes or failure 



Social action theorists consider planning a prerequisite to 
effective social action. 



Planning is a process in which Defines the problem, need, or 
an individual or a group: concern 

Identifies likely solutions 
Develops goals that will 

lead to the chosen solutions 
Identifies the tasks to De 

acconpllshed 
Identifies appropriate human, 

material, and economic 

resources 
Anticipates potential barriers 

to completing the tasks and 

reaching goals 

* Devises and evaluates alter- 

native strategies 
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HOW WELL DO YOU ASSUME AND SHARE LEADERSHIP? 



1. Below are nine skills needed "o lead a iroup. Circle the 
phrase that best describes how well you can do each one. 

• Facilitate conmunication by sharing information, 
soliciting ideas and ir forme tion, and engaging 
all members of the g-oup in discussion. 

very poorlv poorly adequately well 

• Facilitate conmunication by listening carefully, 

by ensuring that group members understand one another's 
points of view, and by preventing evaluative comments 
about members. 

vei^y poorly poorly adequately well 

• Help the group resolve conflicts by easing tension, 
building trust, working out disagreements among group 
members, blending together the work of diffeiant 
members, and suggesting compromises. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Facilitate work by starting, giving direction to, 

and reconmending group rules and methods of organizing. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Bring together the results of the group's work oy 
observing ant< offering explanations for group actions, 
ideis, and decisions, and by structuring solutions 
for the group. 

very poorly puorly adequately well 

• Obtain the support and agreement of other members of 
t.ie group. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Recognize when other members of the group are more 
skilled in specific areas and help them take the lead. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 
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HOW WELL DO YOU ASSUME AND SHAPP LEADERSHIP? (continued) 



2. 



• Help thf» group to evaluate its performance by ana- 
lyzing 1) how closely it has come to achieving its 
desired ends and 2) the quality of what was 
accomplished. 



very poorly 



poorly 



adequately 



well 



t Help the group to assess its work by recognizinq when 
its efforts are not taking the group in the desired 
dirp':tion and by suggesting alternative courses of 
action. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

Name some skills not listed above that you now do well. 



3. 



GENERIC WORK SKILLS - THEORY 



ASrUMlNG AND SHARING LEADERSHIP 

ASSUMING 
AND SHARING 

LEADERSHIP The ability to assume and to share leadership in small, task- 

oriented groups is essential for the development of group cohesive- 
riess, for making the best use of resources, and for facilitating 
coiiiiiuni cation on a cooperative basis. The most difficult state to 
achieve is a good balance between directive leadership and the 
autonomy of the group. 

The leadership role is made much more effective by group 
consensus on goals, tasks, timelines, and individual responsibili- 
ties. When members know what is to be done by the group and what 
is expected of each of them» they are able to contribute more to 
the group and to assume greater responsibility for leadership and 
for completion of tasks. Development of a thoughtful, detailed 
plan results in structur-ed leadership (see pages 52-53). The 
leader can then assume a supportive role in which she/he facili- 
tates the administrative and management competencies that must be 
f ' ' illed (assuming and sharing leadership, planning, using 
resources, solving problems and making decisions, and evaluation) 
while at the same time helping group members to use their inter- 
action competencies (coninunicatinq, cooperating, and resolviic) 
conf 1 icts) . 

Structured leadership eas^s the burden on the leader by en- 
cour.iging members to assume the leadership role in areas in which 
the leader is less sMlled. An effective leadt^r knows when to 
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rely on the skills and judgment of others and when to rely on his 
or her own skills. 

Leadership functions Include: 

t facilitating work; 

• facilitating comnuni cation; 

• supporting group members in the completion of their tasks; 

• eliciting and encouraging creative participation by all 
menters; 

• initiating, guiding, and coordinating the group's work; 

• structuring solutions and facilitating decision making; 
, acting as the dei:ision maker when appropriate and 

necessary; 

t helping the group to adapt to changing circumstances; and 

• sharing leadership in order to aid the development of 
group cohesion and the completion of group tasks. 

Any group member can and should fill the above functions at 

various times throughout the life of the group. Group member. 

are not fulfilling their responsibilities if they rely on one 

person to perform all of the leadership functions at all times. 

When every member of the group shoulders at least partial respon- 

s1^>ility for the leadership of the group, the membership forms a 

tigntly knit, closely coordinated, and cooperative structure. 

leadership is based on power, which Involves the ability to 

get someone to do something or to behave in a particular way. 

The use of power, which is In itself neither good nor bad, should 

be distinguished from manipulation, which is tKv? misuse of power 

(i.e.. the illegitimate or dishonest use r" wer to control 



ASSUMING 
AND SHARING 
LEADERSHIP 
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ASSUMING 
AND SHARING 
LEADERSHIP 



others, often without their knowledge or consent, for one's own 
goals and profit and usually to the detriment of the other's well- 
being). 

Power held by vitue of f p?'^ition of authority may or may not 
be legitimate, depending on whether that positii.i was obtained 
with the consent of the group. Power based on personal influence 
and expertise is more hiqhly valued and considered more legitimate 

•V 

in contenporary society than it was one hundred years ago. 
The effectiveness of the power of an individual or individuals in 
a group depends not only on the amount of power but also on the 
amount of resistance from other group members. The least amount 
of resistance will result if 1) the members perceive that the power 
is being used for goals incompatible with their own or with group 
goals; or 2) members feel they a^e being manipulated or that the 
power has been illegitimately gained. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: ASSUMING AND SHARING LEADERSHIP 



Leadership is more effective when the group has agreed on a plan 
of action. 



Development of a plan that specifies goals, tasks, timelines, and 
individual responsibilities results in structured leadership. 



Leadership functions include: 



Facilitating work 
Facilitating comnuni cation 
Supporting group members in 

the completion of their 

tasks 

Eliciting and encouraging 

creative participation by 

all members 
Guiding ^nd coordinating 

the work of the group 
Facilitating decision 

making, including acting 

as the decision maker 

when necessary 
Helping the group to adapt 

to change 
Sharing leadership to 

develop group cohesion 

and to complete group 

tasks 



Group cohesion and group cooperation are facilitaled by shared 
leadership. 



Leadership is based on power, which is the ability to get some- 
one to dc something or to behave In a particular way. 
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1. 



HOW WELL DO YOU COOPERATE? 

Below are eight skills needed forvorkli.g :ooperat1vely In 
small, task-oriented groups. Circle the phrase that best 
describes how well you can do each one. 

• Blend together the work of different parts of the 
group. ' 

very poorly poprly adequately well 

• Observe the Interaction of group members, 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Perceive the causes of Interpersonal problems, 
very poorly 'poorly adequately well 

• Discuss and suggest group standards and goals, 
very poorly • poorly adequately well 

• Resolve conflicts. 

very poorly poorly. adequately well 

• Reassess your own position and meet others halfway, 
very poorly poorly adequately well 

• hk?et your commitments to the group. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Offer and accept quid pro quos. 

very poorly poorly adequately well. 

Name some cooperative skills not listed above that you now 
do wel 1 , 



3, What cooperative skills do you need to .icquire? 
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COOPERATING 

COOPERATING 

If the members of the group are wljling to compromise, set 
aside minor di ffLrences of opinion, assist one another with their 
tasKi;, make realistic commitments and stick to them, and avoid 
personal attacks on each other, the group will be able to work 
together well enrough to complete its job. If each merabeir of the 
group Is sufficiently concerned with maintaining the group and 
reaching the goals of the grcup,/then members will sacrifice a 
certain degree of independence ^ahd selfness for the sake of the 
group. i 

The first step in cooperating is agfeeing on a mutual purpose 
and qoal. The second, frequently more difficult one, is concur- 
rinq on the be . means of reaching that qoal. If the goal Is of 
enough importance to the group, however. It will discover a way of 
'resolving differences about how to reach its goal. In' addition 
to overcoming differences of opinion and resolving conflicts of 
incerest, the group must behave in other ways to facilitate 
cooperation. Members should: 

• share information with one another; 

^ t recognize each other's skills and Abilities and make 
use of them; 

t evaluate behavior rather than values; a''>-ions rather 
than the person; 

c offer constructive criticism; 

• avoid rejecting any suygesnun out-or-hand without 
giving it thoughtful consideration; ' 
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• appreciate the perspective and values of each member 
COOPERATING for the Insight they can add to those of the entire 

grouD; and 

• make and keep realistic commitments to the group. 
Cooperation entails a willingness to offer and accept a quid 

pro quo. Such bargains, however, should be carried out in an 
atmosphere of trust, of understanding that there is not necessar- 
ily an expectation of an irranediate return. In an atmosphere of 
cooperation each person does not need to be told what to do every 
step of the way. Rather, within the limits of the agreed-upon 
plan, group members observe what needs to be done and then do it. 
Each person's cooperative act can generate another, resulting in 
d strong sense of unity and cohesion. 

The first step in fostering group cooperation is to blend 
together the vork of different parts of the group. In so doing, 
the group should ask Uself the following questions, 

• What job has each person or each part of the group 
been working on? 

• How do these jobs relate to one another? 

• How does each of these jobs relate to the group 
goal? 

• What ideas and information from each of these 
persons or parts of thn group can we use? How 
should they be used? 

The group should continuously monitor itself (as described in the 

section on EVALUATING, pages 113-118) to dt'terinine how well g-oup 

members are cooperating 5nd to improve the performance of the 

qroup throughout a task. When and if problems arise, the group 
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will have to try to discover their cause and generate possible 

COOPERATING 

solution? (see also PLANNING, pages 69-74. and SOLVING P« iBLEMS 
AND-MAKING DLCISIONS, pages 102-11?). 

Group goals, which were discussed in PLANNING, need to be 
addressed In terms of standards or rules for achievement Stan- 
dards may be stated either as "do's" or as "don'ts." The kinds of 
que<^ttons the group should pose whpn setting standards include: 

• What ways of workiny or behaving do we agree group 
members should follow? 

• How do such standards relate to the goals of the 
group? 

f How should the 'jroup respond to members who do not 
meet those standards? 

One way in which individual members of a group can cooperate 
is to help each other do better work. This can be done most ef- 
fectively in an atmosphere of openness and trust, .tembers can 
hel p (\r.h ot'ier : 

• see reasons for what they are doing, which gives them 
PK)tivdt-on fo«- working; 

• share skills and resources; 

• with praise for a job well done; 

• suggest chanops when problems or barriers to com- 
pleting a task arise, 

Finiilly, members can set good examples for one another. Those 

who are more skilled in a particular area can, by modeling the 

corrof t behavior, show others how to do it. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: COOPERATING 



The first step in cooperating is agreeing upon a comnon purpose 
and goal. The second* ftequently more difficult one» is con- 
curring on the best means of reaching that goal. 



Cooperating involves: Overcoming differences of opinion 

and resolving conflicts of 

interest 
Sharing information 
Recognizing one another's skills 

and abilities and using them 
Offering constructive criticism 
Giving all suggestions thoughtful 

consideration 
Valuing the perspectives and 

values of other members 
Making and keeping realistic 

commitments to the group 
Offering and accepting quid prcr~X^ 

quos y 



Fostering cooperation Blending together the work of 

entail. i: different parts of the group 

Monitoring how well the group 

works together 
Idtnti tying causes of problems 
Establishing group standards 
Helping one another do better 
work 

Setting a good example 
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HOW WELL 00 YOU USE RESOURCES? 

1. Below are six skills needed to be able to identify and use 
resources in a task-oriented group. Circle the phrase that 
best describes how well you can do each one. 

• Identify the resources needed to accomplish the 
tasks of the group. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Recognize the skills and knowledge of each member 
of tha group. 

very poorly poorly ad'^nuately well 

f Accurately assess your own skills and knowledge. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

t Match skills and knowledge to tasks perceptively, 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Enlist the aid of outside resources. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Maximize the available resources with training and 
by pairing members with complementary skills. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

2. Name some skills in using resources not listed above that you 
now do well. . 



3. What skills do you need to learn? 



GENERIC WORK SKILLS > THEORY 

iniNTIFYING AND USING RESOURCES 

USING 
RESOURCES 

The qrouD needs to be able to draw upon four basic types of re- 
sources: technical, qroup maintenance, material, and financial re- 
sources. Groun members will be more adeot at some than others. 

Technical resources Include those skills and knowledge needed 
for direct completion of tasks— e,g,, substantive knowledge, 
writing skills, mechanical ability, etc. Group maintenance 
resources are those abilities required to keep the group together: 
resolving convicts, facilitating communication, and fostering 
coop'^rati ''. Financial resources are required to provide the 
mote.-ial resources (tools, job aids, guides, etc.) that are need- 
ed to carry ou^ group tasks. 

Basirailyi there are several stages to using resources: 

1. identifying the resources needed to conplete each 
task; 

L. identifying the skills and knowledge of each member; 

J. matching tasks to resources, i.e., assigning individ- 
ual responsibility; 

4. recognizing when the group does not have sufficient 
resources within its membership; and 

5. securing outside resources as necessary. 

There are a variety of resources to be considered including 
wealth, prestige, technical skill, communications skills, knowl- 
edge, physical strength, respect, accomplishment, and warmth of 
personality. Others include organizational ability, self-disci- 
pline and self-direction, and energy. Particular resources are 
mvdod in particular situations. Each group member should be 
allowed to use his or her resources to the advantage of the group 
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USING 
RESOURCES 



and thus to derive satisfaction for their efforts. 

The models of group activities developed by Tuckman and by 

72 

Argyle show a minimum of four recurring patterns. The gen- 
eral model (slightly modified by Argyle) has been adapted as 
shown below. 
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Developmental Cycles of Small Groups 


Formin<; 


Storming | Norming 


Performing 


Mo urn i ng 


\ 


/ 







Critical Stages 



\ 



[Adapted from Thomas Dolgoff, "Small Grouns and 
Organizations: Time, Task and Sentient Boundaries," 
Gener al Systems , Voi. XX (1975), p. 135] 

The above illustration shows the critical stages at which the 
possession of relevant information can 'be transformed quickly into 
social power for a member of tre group. During the first three 
stages the group is organizing physically (forming); establishing 
purposes and goals and defining the task by sharing information 
(storming); and developinq standards (norminq). Resources are 
needed for planning, for establishing an information base, and 



72 B W Tuckman, "Develoomental Sequence In Small Groups," Pychn- 
logical Bulletin, 63: 384-399 (1965); Martin Argyle, The Social 
PsychbTooy* oT W.irk (New York: The Penguin Press), i972. 
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for -naintalning the group. The latter is- the responsibility of 
the qroup facilitators who. help to communicate the importance of.. ^ W 
each member to the accomplishment of the goals of the group. 



J 

4 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: IDENTIFYING AND USINC RESOURCES 



Groups need four types of resources: Technical 

Group Maintenance 

Material 

Financial 



Using resources involves: 

• «• 
1 


Identifying the resources 
needed 

Identifying the, ski lis and 
knowledge of each member 

Matching tasks to resources 
and assigning individual 
responsibility ^ 

Recognising when external 
resources are needed 

Secur4fi5 external resources 


• 

Resources include: 




Technical resources: 


Substantive knowledge 
Writing skills 
Mechar^ical ability 


Group maintenance resources: 


Resolving conflicts 
!%cilitating conmuni cation 
Fostering communication 


Material resources: 


Tools 
uob aids 
Guides 


Financial resources 
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1. 



2. 



HOW WELL DO YOU RESOLVE CONFLICTS? 

) 

Below are six skills needed to resolve conflicts and to 
settle differences of opinion. , Circle ihe phrase that best 
describes how well you can do each one. 

• Distinguish between a conflict of interest and a 
difference of opinion. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Analyze the root cause of the conflict. 

very poorly poorly adequately . well 

Resolve differences of opinion resulting from mis- 
interpretations by restating viewpoints of others. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Suggest compromise solutions to conflicts. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Accept compromise solutions in order to resolve 
conflicts. 



very poorly 



poorly 



adequately well 



• Use differences of opiniofi as catalysts for genera- 
ting ideas and for devising alternative strategies, 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

Name some conflict resolution skills not listed above that 
you now do well. : 



3. What skills do yo i i ed to acquire? 
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RESOLVING CONFLICTS 



RESOLVING 
CONFLICTS 



There are five general causes of group conflicts: (1) goalr. 



andN:asltSi. (2) personality conflicts; (3) organizational structure; 



Th e group task . The goals of the group may not be in tune * 
with the goals of individual members. The task wy be difficult 
or impossible to complete. Ihe time schedule for completion may 



be unrealistic or the group may be unable to meet the deadline. 
The task may requfre skills and resources not available. Individ- 
ual members may be incompetent or inefficient, in accomplishing the 
task. Failure at task completion may involve firing, or at least 
negative evaluation, of individuals. The task may be defined or 



structured so loosely or tightly as to cause job dissatisfaction 



and lack of productivity. The nature of task components and the 
division of roles or sub-tasks may be a source of destructive com- 
petition among the individuals in the group. 

G roup interpersonal relations . Value and goal differences 
among group members may hinder cooperative effort and individual 
adjustment. Lack of cownunication, mi scownuni cation, and lab. ling 
or stereotyping can aggravate individual and group relationships. 
Personality differences may result in attitudes and behaviors 
that disrupt the work cf the group and the group's working rela- 



frontation, aloofness, mistrust,' suspicion, exaggeration of 




(4) personal problems; and (5) societal conditions. 



tionship. Gossiping, back-biting, fault-finding, aggressive con- 
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differences, nanlpuletlon of others, vindlctiveness, favoritism, 

Rt SOLVING 

CONFLICTS petty Jealousies, and rivalries are all symptoms of poor human 
relations. 

The group environment and the organizational structure . An 
overly hie* "' 'cai structure may contribute to lack of input to 
go«l defin. on and goal attainment by subordinate members of the 
group. An overly permissive structure may leave the group and 
its members without clear goals, adequate direction, and standards 
for efficiency and productivity. Both hierarchical and laissez- 
faire structures may impair the aoility of the group to react 
swiftly to external pressures, or to discern what the situation 
is. This may negatively affect the motiv ' on of group members to 
perform adequately and to maintain the un1.. of.'^the group, • 

Lack of communication between leaders and other group members, 
as well as with other levels or branches of the larger organization, 
may cause- unnecessary confusion, frustration, alienation, resent- 
ment, and failure to air opinions, feelings, constructive criti- 
cism, and suggestions for inprovement. The division of labor may 
cause boredom, promote a sense of powerlessness, and stifle crea- 
tivity and the full utilization of human resources. Policies and 
procedures may hinder rather than facilitate effective commumca- 
t on, healthy interpersonal relationships, dec'sion making and 
problem solving, and needed Input from all memtiers. Inadequate or 
oppressive working conditions and facilities may adversely affect 
productivity, individual development, and satisfaction. Impersonal 
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environments may depress job outcomes as well as lessen commitment. 

RESOLVING 

Promotion procedures may not reward members sufficiently and may CONFLICTS 
hold bacK or fail to recognize individuals whose talents are being 
wasted. Policies and procedures may reward conformity and mediocre 
performance while discouraging innovations and Independent Ihinking 

In dividual personal problems . A lack of self-confidence or a 
sense of self-worth may affect the ability of an individual to con- 
tribute to the job and to interpersonal harmony. Personal conflict 
may be reflected in attitudes and behaviors characterized by poor 
self-concept, anxiety, withdrawal, a sense of failure and inad- 
equacy, depression, discontent, inefficiency, a feeling of oppres- 
sion, lack of flexibility, a general lack of motivation and cooper- 
ation, and chronic tardiness and absenteeism. * 

Societal conditio ns. Rt:ial, religious, ethnic, political, 
and sex discrimination In altitudes and practices within the lar- 
ger society may exclude individuals from participation In the work 
group, or restrict their participation, through hiring practices, 
stereotyping, prejudiced statements and behaviors, and unequal 
treatment. Tensions and resentment may flare into aggressive, 
divisive confrontation. Separatist cliques and intolerant indi- 
viduals may disrupt the accomplishment of tasks and the unity of 
the group. 

It must be k«>pt in mind that the above distinctions mc^y not 
be useful in a given situation since a conflict may be the result 
of several factors, 
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There is a difference between constructive and destructive 

Rl SOLVING . , r ^ * 

CONFLICTS conflict. The conflicts described above are examples of destruc- 

tive conflict, which often occurs in natters that are so involved 
with Dasic values or emotions that resolution becomes impossible. 
Constructive conflict occurs in situations that are resolvable 
and that result in greater individual and group understanding and 
cohesion. Group consensu? is rare, since consensu* implies agree- 
ment among all members. Conflicts usually can be resolved through 
some process that results in a compromise, or the acceptance of 
ar. alternative by all members, although everyone may not agree 
with all aspects of the compromise. 

The resolution of conflicts requires the involvement of all 
i.'enters of the group in a process that makes them aware of the 
situation, seeks to analyze the source of the conflict, and 
devises solutions. This process, which is very similar to other 
problem-solving and decision-making processes, is called the 
"triple- A way." 

Awa reness 

1. Recognizing that something is wrong. 

2. Assuming personal responsibility for the problem. 

3. Seeking the interests and beliefs (relevant to the 
problem) of other group menters. 

Analysis 

1. Determining the ca jse of the conflict. 

2. Devising potential solutions and alternatives. 

3. Identifying necessary resources for carrying out the 
solutions. 



4. Accurately identifying tho probable outcome of various 
solutions, thu'. beinq able to Identify the "best" ones. 
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Action 

, ^ , . RESOLVING 

1. Selecting the solution that will solve the problem, CONFLICTS 
is feasible, and Is acceptable to the group. 

2. ^Dividing the work that must be done to implement 
the solution. 

3. Taking action. 

4. Assessing the effectiveness of the solution. 

5. Taking corrective action If necessary. 

Tlosvold stresses the value of onenness -^the direct and valid 

exchange of ideas, opinions, and feelings— in the resolution of 

conflicts and improvement of the decision-making capabilities of 

the group. "Without it," he states, "many of the advantages of 

conflict for improving decision-making are unrealized. With open 

exchange, more information, ideas, and creative solutions are gen- 

73 

erated that contribute to effective decision-making." 

Knowledge of the causes of conflicts, when they are likely to 
occur, and methods ^or resolving them will help to Increase group 
cohesion and productivity instead of destroying the group. 



Dean Tjosvold. "Cooperation and Conflict Between Administrators and 
Teachers," Journal of Research and D evelopment in Edu cation (Fall 1978) 
12(1):138-1^8: 
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KE VIEW/SUMMARY: RESOLVING CONFLICTS 


There are five general causes 
of group conflicts: 


Goals and tasks 
Personality conflicts 
Organizational structure 
Personal problems 
Societal conditions 


Conflicts can be resolved through: 


Awareness 

Analysis 

Action 


Conflicts are likely to 
erupt during the group's: 


Infancy (over leadership) 
Youth (about group autonomy) 
Adulthood (over group 

control ) 
Maturity (over red tape) 
Mourning (about its future) 


Conflicts can be constructive when members are able to solve them 
by discovering their cause* agreeing on compromise, and implement- 
ing group decisions. 


# 
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HOW WELL 00 YOU MAKE DECISIONS AND SOLVE PROBLEMS? 



1. Below are twelve skills needed to make decisions and solve 
problems. Circle the phrase that best describes hov< well 
you can do each one. 

Making Decision: 

• Recognize decisions that need to be made, 1ncU"11ng 
when they must be made. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Identify and acquire Information about alternative 
choices or options. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Predict the possible outcomes of various choices, 
very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Estimate and weigh the probability and desirability 
of thuse outcomes. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Relate personal values and goals to decisions that 
must be made. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Accept responsibility for decisions made. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Know the seven ways to make g'^oup decisions and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

So Ivi ng Problems 

• Define problems by Identifying needs or discrepancies 
between what is and what should be. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 
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t Use a variety of sources and techniques to gather 
data about the problem, 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Identify or generate alternative solutions, 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Anticipate the probable consequences and costs of 
various solutions. 



very poorly 



poorly 



adequately 



wel 1 



• Choose or combine solutions based on their desir- 
ability and feasibility. 



very poorly 



poorly 



adequately 



well 



Name some decision-making or problem-solving skills not 
listed above that you now do well. 
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MAKING 

DECISIONS 

AND 

SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 



MAKING DECISIONS AND SOLVING PROBIEMS 

Making decisions and solving problems in the context of a 
group involves two major considerations: (1) the process, and 
U) the actors. 



The Process 

To decide means to "arrive at a solution [an answer] that 

74 

ends uncertainty or dispute" about an issue. To solve means to 

75 

"find a solution [an answer] for" a problem. The distinction 
between the two terms is real, although subtle. It rests largely 
with the implication tiiat problems have single solutions— once 
considered a fact of life and now widely disputed by researchers, 
politicians, students of social problems, and policy analysts. 
Perhaps the real distinction lies in the need to decide among 
possible solutions when solving problems. 

The processes are also very similar. An effective decision- 



making process entails: 



{ 



• recognizing the decisions that need to be made and 
knowing when they must be made; 

• identifying and acquiring Information about alternative 
choices or options; 

• predicting the possible outcomes of various options; 



74 



75 



Henry Bosley Wcolf, Editor in Chief, Webste r's New_Colle£iate 
Dictionary (Springfield. Massachusetts: G & C.lierrTam Company ) . 
1977,Tage 293. ^ 



Ibid, p. 1107. 
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• estimating and wel 



the probability and desirability 



of potential outcofnes; 

• relating personal values and goals to decisions that must 
b3 made; and 

• ^selecting the alternative that conforire to personal values 
and goals. 

An effective problem-solving process Involves: 

• defining problems by assess>jng needs or identifing 
discrepancies between the Current and desired status; 

• using a variety of Information sources and techniques to 
gather data .about the problem; 

• identifying and generating alternative solutions; 

• anticipating the probable consequences and costs of 
various solutions; and \ 

• choosing or combining solutions based on their desir- 
ability and political, ecoromic, and logistical 
feaslbill ty. 



The Actors 

Decisions the group must carry out can be made by one or 
more members, depending on the nature cf the decision, when it must 
be made, and the availability of members to participate In the 
decision-making process. The actors Involved In the process can 
range from the leader al'jne to the entire group, with variations 
in between those two ext; ernes. 

Decisions made by *:he le ader . In situations where time is 
short, information cannot be sharQjl, the decision Is routine or 
S'lnple, or group members cannot be gathered to participate In the 
process, it may be best for the leader to make ihe decision alone. 
However, ur!le«i<; the group members participate in the decision, or 
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MAKING 

DECISIONS 

AND 

SOLVING 
PROBLEMS 



are fully informed about the options considered before the choice 
was made and concur with the results, they will not have a sense 
of ownership in the decision and may not fully support Its imple- 
mentation. If the group does not have to implemen the decision, 
this may not present problems. Otherwise, it is best to involve 
as many members in the decision process as time and circumstances 
allow or the decision may be negated during Implementation by the 
group. 

If the leader does not make the decision, either with or 
without input from group members, then the derision may be made 
by: 

' t a single menber of the group selected for his o** 
her expertise in the ..atter at hand; 

• a sub-group of the whole, such as a conmittee under 
whose domain the decision falls; several members 
expert in the area in question; or an informal 
association of jnembers who raise the question; 

• an outside expert or panel of experts; or 

• the whole group. 

Decisi ons made by an expert m ember. Allowing the most expert 
member of the group to make a decision can be effective if there 
ir> consensus regarding the individual and hib or her capabilities. 
However, experts often disagree in their interpretations of events, 
issues and correct courses of action; therefore, unless the group 
has compl' -e confidence in tite expertise o*" their member, or un- 
less the decision is not overly complex, it might be preferable to 
rely on the expert for advice while leaving the decision to either 
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the whole group or the leader. 

Decisions made by a minority . Using a sub-group to make cer- 
tain decisions is useful when the whole group is large and has a 
great deal to accomplish. Thus, sub-(jroups can be established to 
beoorn* knowledqrable in particular areas and to make "decisions with 
regard to related matters. If members volunteered for such sub- 
groups, or if they were appointed by the whole group or by the 
le.vler with thr group's consensus, this method is especially 
effective. On the other hand, if a coirmittee decision is made by 
"rai Iroddirig," the rest of the group will undoubtedly feel resentful 
dfii ray rofu^^e to help carry out the decision. 

Decisions ma de by an outsider . The use of an outside expert 
or panel of experts can be useful in situations where the group 
is confused or where there is a deadlock with regard to a particu- 
lar decision. Outsiders can provide a fresh perspective and can 
help the group to consider alternatives that might not have oc- 
curred to them. However, the experts brought in must have the 
trust of all the -ambers. If the outsiders are believed to favor 
one side over another they will only exacerbate the situation 
rather than helping to resolve it. It may be preferable to use 
outside experts as advisors rather than decision makers s^ that 
the group retains responsibility for the outcome of their decision. 

Decisions made by the majoritj^. The group can make a deci- 

* • 

sion hy voting (with or without discussion, depending on the nature 
of th« decision), or by group consensus. If the decision is to be 
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made by simple majority vote, the group may talk until it finds 

MAKING . ' • 

DECISIONS' , a decision that is supported by more than half of the members. Or 
AND 

SOLVING : someone" may simply propose an option on which the group can vote. 
PROBLEMS 

• >• Majority decisions work well when decisions must be made quickly 
\ ' but need- more input than just that of the leader. They also work 
well when the whole group needs to participate, but the group is 
too large or too divided to reach a consensus. 

■ Decisions made by group consensus . The difference between a 
decision by consensus and one by majority vote is that the former 
implies harmony and the latter numerical weight, A consensus 
decision may in fact be the resu'c of a majority vote, but each 
member of the group feels that he or she had an opportunity to 
express his or. her ideas and opinions and that each idea was 
considered carefully and thoughtfully before a final decision was 
made. 

Consensus decisions require considerable time to make since 
preliminary decisions must be tried before a final one is agreed 
upon. They also demand a high level of group interaction skills 
from members. If memfjers take positions without listening to 
opposing viewpoints, frustrations will build and no agreements 
will be reached. Or if members are too willing to compromise or 
relinquish their positions to keep peace, they may harbor buried 
hostility that could rise to the surface when the decision is 
being implemented. However, if members use their interaction 
skills effectively to concur on a matter, that decision is likely 

-no- 
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to be well made according to the decision-making process described 

above as well as to have the full support of all members of the DtCISIONS 

AND 

gr'oup. SOLVING 

PROBLEMS . 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: MAKING DECISIONS AND SOLVING PROBLEMS 


Making decisions and solving problems 
Involve a variety of actors. 


are processes that can 


The decision-niakinq and problem- 
;clvin(] processes are very similar. 
Both entail: 


Recognition and definition 
Acquisition of information 
Determination of 

alternatives 
Analysis of costs, benefits, 

and probable outcomes 
Choice among alternatives 


Actors in group decision making 
and problen solving may include: 


The leader alone 

An expert member 

A minority of the group 

An outsider 

A majority of the group 
The group (by consensus) 


Decision making and problem solving by group consensus is the 
lengthiest and most difficult method, but offers group members the 
greatest potential for satisfaction and group support of the 
decision, and may increase cohesion and productivity. 
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GENERIC WORK SKILLS - APPLICATION 

HOW WELL DO YOU EVALUATE? 

1. Below are seven skills needed to evaluate the performance 
and products of an Individual or a group. Circle the phrase 
that best describes how well you can do each one. 

• Develop criteria for Judging degrees of success, 
very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Determine what actually happened. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

I 

0 Measure learning outcomes. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

0 Measure outcomes of events or activities. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

§ Compare outcomes to goals as developed during planning 
stage. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

0 Draw conclusions regarding causal relations between 
events and outcomes. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

• Make reconwiendatlons for future action. 

very poorly poorly adequately well 

2. Name some evaluation skills not listed above that yoi» now 
do well. 



3. What evaluation skills do you need to learn? 
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EVALUATING 

I VAl DATING 

The primary purpose of evaluation is to facilitate decision 
making. Evaluation can also be used to: 

• assess needs; 

t rate programs, organizations, ac*-ivities, or products; 

t judge the performance of individuals and that of the 
group; 

t justify funding; or 

• make budget decisions. 

Although the evaluation process may be used for many pur- 
poses, the following steps should be observed in all its applica- 
tions: 

1. Define the purpose of the evaluation, 

2. Determine the kinds of information to be collected. 

3. Collect and analyze the data. 

4. Draw conclusions from the data, 

5. MdKe recommendations or decisions. 

Most successful evaluations build on previously developed 
plans. The process involves comparing what actually occurred, and 
the results of those events, with what was intended. Therefore, 
t is very important that the group develop carefully considered 
plans with goals and objectives on which all members concur. It 
mav happen, and does frequently when products are being developed, 
that what was originally thought to be the best goal is modified, 
sometimes considerably. Such changes in plans, however, should 
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be ^one with forethought and with supporting evidence to justify 

EVALUATING 

the changes made. That evidence should come from evaluation data 
collected in accordance with an evaluation plan. 

There are two primary types of evaluation: formati e and 
summative. Formative evaluation focuses on on-going events, acti- 
vities, and the development of products In an attempt to Improve 
their performance while they occur or are being developed. If the 
group is interested in learning how well it is working, on a day- 
to-day procedural basis, it should collect information about group 
procedures. Individual roles and responsibilities, and the activi- 
ties of the ^roup to determine whether any changes could or 
should be instituted to improve group operations. If the c,roup 
is developing e product of some kind— a film, for exatvle— it 
might show the film to ? few people who have been carefully selec- 
ted according to some previously determined criteria, to obtain 
information about how well the film conveys its Intended message. 
Both approaches are examples of formative evaluation. 

Summative evaluation focuses on the outcomes and impact of 
the activity, program, or product. Thus, If the group is interes- 
ted in findinq out whether It in fact accomplished what It set out 
to do, or whether it had the imr ct on other people and organiza- 
tions that was intended, group members will neeu to collect infor- 
mation that demonstrates the out, ^me and products of the activities 
of the group. 
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There are a variety of ways in which evaluation data can be 

EVALUATING 

collected. The group can keep records of its activities: minutes 
of meetings, records of individual responsibilities, schedules and 
deadlines, letters and memos, notes from meetings, written plans, 
etc. Each member can be responsible for observing a particular 
aspect of the work of the group, such as communications, particular 
tasks, conflict resolution, and the assumption of leadership roles 
by members. Observation notes also can be incorporated into the 
data analysis and evaluation report. 

Each menter could prepare self-evaluations on each of the 
competencies at several points during the course of the nroup's 
life. These may or may not be shared with the group, according to 
the consensus of the group. Group members may wish to develop 
individual plans for improving their akill level with each of the 
competencies and to use those plans for assessing their development 
of skills. 

Remember that the kind of information collected and the way 
in which it is collected should relate directly to the purposes of 
the evaluation being conducted. The information gathered and the 
conclusions drawn are of limited use unless they provide informa- 
tion pertinent to the decisions that must be made on the basis of 
the data. 
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REVIEW/SUMMARY: EVALUATING 



The primary purpose of evaluation Is to facilitate decision iraking. 



The evaluation process 
should .include: 



Defining its purpose 
Determining the kinds of 

information to be collected 
Collecting and analyzing data 
Drawing conclusions 
Making recommendations or 

decisions 



Most successful evaluations b'jild on previously developed plans, 
comparing what happened with what was inte.->ded. 



There are two primary types 
of evaluation; 



Formative 
Sumnative 



Formative evaluation focuses on on-going events and activities, 
and the development of products to improve them while they are 
being developed. 

Sumnative evaluation focuses or. the outcomes and impact of the 
activity, program, or product. 



The information gathered and the conclusions drawn should rslate 
to the decisions that need to be made. 
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FORM A GROUP 

Form a Planning and Implementation Group for a generic work 
skills curriculum to be implemented In your school. The purpose 
for establishing this group is twofold: (1) to help you develop 
and uiie a generic work skills curriculum for student*-; and (2) to 
provide you (and other members) with an opportunity to prac- 
tice and improve your own generic work skills. 

Recruit group members who are interested in the curriculum 
and who can contribute to the work of the group. As part of the 
recruitment and selection process, have each potential member 
read this module and complete the three preceding activities 
("Name Your Groups," "Analyze Your Groups," and "Identify and 
Assess Your Generic Work Skills"), You are responsible for 
deciding how large the group will be (preferred size for task- 
oriented groups is 3 to 7 members), but allow potential members 
to make their own decisions about participating in the group. 

Individuals who decide to participate in the group will, as 
their first task, complete each competency assessment instrument 

("How Well Do You ?"). When the group has completed its work 

and is ready to implement the curriculum, each member will re- 
assess his or her competency in each of the eight areas and will 
assess the competency of every other member. Be sure that no 
member reviews hi: or her first self-assessment until AFTFR the 
second one has been completed. Ratings should be compared for 
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each member, extreme differences discussed, and evidence of 
growth discussed and recorded. Use this Information to decide 
which competencies, if any, each member needs to Improve before 
using the curriculum with students. 
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APPENDIX: 
KEY HYPOTHESES ABOUT SMALL GROUPS 
and 

A ROLE PLAYING PROBLEM CASE 




This apoendix contains the followinq things: 

• A sumary list of key hypotheeea from the module 
about snail gix)uv inter*aotia»„_ followed hy a dia- 
oui\-yion of aone cf the mas or, la^-^qersoale theoviea 
on small grouo interaction that are not covered 

in the module. It is hoped that this information 
will heln the reader to summarize, for clarity, 
some of the maior beliefs or hypotheses contained 
in the module, as well as to see the overall oicture 
of how these hypotheses fit into the maior theories 
of sociologists on small group interaction. 

• An activity entitled *'A Role Playing Problem Case." 
The activity can be used to enable users of the 
module to apply the skills they have learned (the 
peneric work skills) in an actual grouo learninq 
situation. The activity also encourages learners 
to become keen observers of what is occurring 
during each interaction within a group, and to 
interoret their observations according to the hy- 
potheses of group theorists. 
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The fO'^ lowing list Is a summary of the key hypotheses on group theory 
contained in this module. Following each hypothesis. In bracket^, is the 
page in t he mo dule on which the hypothesis can be found, and the author of 
the hypothesis. If there Is no author listed, the statement was written by 
the authors of this module. .j 

1. As the size of the group Increases, individual members have fewer oppor- 
tunities to talk. [p. 70, from Bales and Strodtbeck (1951)] 

2. Role differentiation, role specialization, number of leaders, and number 
of cliques tend to increase in direct proportion to group size. [p. 21, 
from Thomas and Fink (1963)] 

3. In traditional settings, v/hen students are ul lowed to form nrouos based 
on their own choice, "friendly relations" increase. Lpp- 22-23 from 
Hdllinan and Tuma (1978)] 

4. Members with prior information relative to the problem (1) entered the 
discussion earlier; (2j initiated more task-oriented communications; 
(3) had their" suggestions accepted more frequently; and (4) were rated 
by others as contributing more to the tasks than members with no such 
prior knowledge. Lp. 24, from Benne and Sheates (1948)] 

5. Individuals who occupied central positions in laboratory experiments 
with groups were more likely to be active, to lead, and to be more 
satisfied with their job than other members, [pp. 24-25, from Bavelas 
(1958)] 

6. Over time, differences between groups structured as "circles" and those 
organized as "wheels" disappear. Lp. 26, from Secord and Backman (1974)] 

7. Increased frequency of interaction within the group will stabilize 
positive sentiments towards one another, [p. 27, from Hal 11 nan and Tuma 
(1978)] 

8. Freedom of choice among acquaintances facilitates friendship, [p. 27, 
from Hall i nan and Tuma (1978)] 

9. When people are cooperatively interdependent they will develop an attrac- 
tion to one another, [p. 27, from Deutsch (1949) J 

10. Symbiotic relationships provide a more stable basis for attraction than 
do consensual ones. [p. 29, from Gross (1956) J 
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12. 



13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 

21. 



In order to solve problems, or carry out tasks, a group must have the 
requisite skills and knowledge (or know where and how to get them)} It 
must exchange Information among members; and It must work together as 
a unit. [p. 29] 

The ability of a group to solve problems or carry out tasks will directly 
affect its ability to set goals, to resolve conflicts, to Identify and 
use resources, and to evaluate its work. [p. 30] 

In order to avoid the stress of contradictory demands, roles should be 
unambiguously defined, properly matched with an Individual's status, 
and suited to the personal interests and skills of the group member, 
[p. 31, from Adams (1953) and Kahn, et al. (1964)] 

A democratic style of leadership Is no less productive or "efficient" 
than an authoritarian one, [p. 46, from White and Lippitt (1968)] 



Group members gain more satisfaction from a democratic style of leader- 
ship than from Ia1ssez-fa1re or authoritarian styles, [p. 46, from White 
and Lippitt (1968)] 

There are significant differences between democratic and laissez-faire 
leadership, [p. 46, from White and Lippitt (1968)] 

Authoritarian leadership can result in hostility and dissatisfaction, 
not al/1 of which may be expressed, [p. 46, from White and Lippitt 

0968)1] 



Democratic leadership encourages self-direction, "friendliness" and a 
strona sense of group, while authoritarian leadership fosters dependence 
and cjonformlty. [p. 46, from White and Lippitt (1968)] 

I 

Folliiwers' authoritarian or autocratic behavior elicits from the leader 
a stj^'le to match, [p. 47, fromCrov."?, Bochner and Clark (1972)] 

If t|ie demands placed by followers upon a leader are "too great," they 
may cause "resistance" (such as more autocratic behavior to control the 
groiip). [pp. 47-43, from Hollander (1978)] 

The most effective leader<;h1p style Is one that uses structure as both 
a means of accomplishing asks and a method of effecting Interaction, 
[p. 48, from Stogdill (1974) J 
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After reviewing the list of hypotheses stated above» it might be in- 
structive to deal a bit more systematically with some of the major, larger- 
scale theories that bear on small group interaction. One of the most basic 
is that of Festinger (1954) known as "A Theory of Social Comparison Proces- 
ses." He states several explicit hypotheses about the underlying process 
of influence on opinions held by members of a small group. He states that 
P^V^ 5.^?: mot ivated to evaluate their opinions and abilities . The only 
5oyice_ o f evaluation is in the reactions of others and not in some objec- 
tive standards (unless one happens to be available) .^Rgg ple will compare 



themselves with others who are similar to themse^j*^ rather than with others 

_ , ^ ^ 

who are quite different .'^ 

Schachter (1951) tested a few hypotheses about stooges in interaction 
with naive subjects "in small groups. One stooge played the role of slider 
(who disagreed with the group's position at first but gradually shifted his 
position until he was modal at the end). The deviate stooge disagreed with 
the group's position throughout the meeting. They discussed a story about a 
delinquent youth. Some hypotheses that were supported by the study were: 
( 1 ) Comrriunicatl on was di rected to w ard the deviate and slider to change their 
pos i tions . (2) Tl ^is effect was great e r in high-coi»esi veness groups than in 
^ ow-cohe si veness groups, and greater in groups of high relevance than in 

groups of low relev ance. (3) The sli der was no trejected by mem bers of the 

78 

group, b ut the deviate was . 



^^eon Festinger. "A Theory of Social Comparison Process^," Human Relations 
U954), 7:117-140. 

77 

Clovis R. Shepherd, Small Groups^ Some Sociological Perspectives ( San 
Francisco: Chandler PublTshtng' Co". 7,"^ 5^4'.' p^^ 

78 

Shepherd, Smal l Gr oups, pp. 75-76. 



A very typical central hypothesis In the group dynamics tradition is a 
similar one-- the more cohesi the group, the more likely it is to Influence 
Its members t oward conformity , through a communication process. The result 
will probably b e greater conformity in democratic groups in the end, somewhat 
les'-j in authoritari an-led groups (except surface conformity), and leas.t in 
1 a i <. s ez - f a j re control . 

Homans (19B0) makes the distinction between the internal system (inter- 
action between members themselves) and the external system (interaction be- 
Uetij) the group or its members a.id outside persons and groups). He also 
tries to reduce his consideration of variables within small groups to as 
snail a number as possible, focusing mainly on three concepts: activity 
.rio.enent . , action, work, things people do to or with ot ects or people when 
tneir reactions are ignored); interaction (behavior directed toward another 
(.erson when his/her reaction or reciprocal behavior is taken into account); 
and sentfmet.ts^ (attitudes or beliefs that constitute the inner state of the 
fin, subjective perceptions, and the like).'^^ 

Homdns developed mere than forty hypotheses centering on these three 
concepts in the course of analyzing five case studies of small groups. Three 
v.fntral ones are: (1) "Both motives and associated activities persist, both 
con t i nuous_ly_ •"ecrea ted_,_ but if either side of the relationship is chang ed, 
tnt; other will be affected . "^^ (2) " If the scheme of activities is changed , 
t he s c hienie of, j nt eracti pn_ wi_lXi_ in general , change also« and vic e versa . " 

'Shepherd, Small_ Groups , pp. 36f. 

'Georqe C. Homans, The Human^ Grqu£ (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc. ), 1950. p. 99. ■ 

^HiirMns, T^'» Human Grouj"), p. 102. 
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and 13) "Inte raction and positive sentiments (friendliness) are directly 
related. "^^ 

In his later work, Homans became more of a stimulus-response behaviorlst 

83 

in the tradition of B. F. Skinner, the operant behaviorlst psychologist. 
His propositions deal more with motivations qf individuals than with group 
behavior as such. He is said to have left the field of sociology and entered 
Into the discipline of psychology. In any ever.t, six hypotheses seem to be 
centra] to his later work: 

1. Activity is directly related to the similarity of a stimulus 
•situation to a past stimu us situation in which activity was 
rewarded. 

2. '.ctivity and reward are directly related. 

'3. The relation between activity and reward is enhanced by the 
presence of vi^ue, and reduced by the pre:- nee of satiation. 

4. Activity und cost are inversely t^elated LThis is the basis 
of social exchange theory.] 

b. The relation between activity and cost is reduced by value, 
and enhanced by satiation. 

6. The presence of alternative activities is increased sharply 
by the introduction of a third person Into a two-person 
situation, such that satiation becomes much les<; likely to 
occur or to affect activity. 

George Sirmel, another general theorist who is a classical sociologist, 
set forth a provocative hypothesis that seems to turn reason on Its head- 
conflict has pos itive functions . It is important to realize that this will 
happen only if the rules of confrontation are properly followed. If there is 



8' 

"Homans, The Human Group . 

See, for example, George C. Homans, Social Behavior: Its LL^n«ntary Forms , 
rev. ed. (New York: Harcourt, Brace Jov'anovTch),T57'4T 

84 

Shepherd, Snw 11 Groups, pp. 44-45. 
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empathic understanding between the contending parties, and if there is inte- 
grated bargaining. In that case there can be positive outcomes, in the form 
of greater productivity as well as greater emotional sharing among the memberP^ 
of the group or the parties to the relationship.^^ 



i 



K 



S^George Simmel. Conflict, trans. Kurt. H. Wolff (Glencoe. IL: The Free 
Press), 1955. 
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A ROLE PLAYING PROBLEM CASE 

). If there are more than six participants, four should be in the Inner 
circle of on-the-spot participants; two or more should be observers, 
viewing the Interaction from an outer circle. In any case, there 
should be at least two non-participating observers of the Interaction, 

2. Everyone, observers and participants alike, should set up some notebook 
paper In two-column format In order to keep notes on the group expe- 
rience both as it proceeds and afterwards. Basically, they should 
record an Informational description of what happens In the Interaction 
in the left column. Later, in the right column, they should try to 
interpret the experiences in terms of concepts, theories and hypotheses 
expounded and defined elsewhere in this module (referring to page num- 
bers in this module). 

3. Observers only may keep a check list.^^ 

4. The discussion Itself (lasting about 15 minutes) should be taped for 
later playback and analysis by individuals and the group as a whole. 

5. A suitable problem situation should be chosen for discussion.^^ 



86 



87 



For an example of a suitable check list, see the "Group Process Observer 
Report Form," in J. William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, eds., Handibpok_qf 
Structured Experience f or Human Relati on s Training , 6 volumes Ila Jolla: 
UnTversTty T^ssoclatesTress), 1969-1977.' 

For some ideas, the following resources could be consulted: "Introducing 
Simulation with Simulation: Participative Decision-Making," in Robert E'. 
Hern, The Guide to Simulations/Games for Education an d T raining , 3rd ed. 
(Cranford",' NJ: "Tfrdactic Systems), 1977, pp. 528-532;~^servation of a 
Small Group," in Victor Baldridge, ACTJpN: An E xperien tial App ro ach to 
Sociolo^, Teacher's Manual (New YorT: ¥n"ey ) , "1975,' pp. 109-lTr~i anJ" 
"The Moon Gatne," in Baldridge, ACTION, pp. 52-55. 
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6. The situation should be presented to the participants, who arrange 
their chairs in a circle or around a conference table. 

7. Inner-circle participants should begin the role-playing scene. They 
should be allowed (depending on the scene) twenty minutes or more, 
with a f^ve-mlnute warning before the end of the allotted time. The 
tape should be running. 

8. Observers should take notes In the left column of their journals. 
Participants of the Inner circle should jot down topics, phrases, 
and reminders so they may complete their analysis after the session 
Is completed. 

9. , After the scene Is completed, at least seven minutes should be allowed 

for cbse^-vers and participants to fill In {with as much detail as 
possible) who, what happened, when, why, how, etc. in the left column 
of their journals. 

10. Take five minutes to discuss with everyone what they observed. Fill 
in any new Items In your Journals, In the left column {Ideally in a 
different color pen). 

11. Play bd 1 the tape to check the accuracy of Ideas and entries Into 
your journal (20 minutes), 

12. Discuss other Ideas learned from the tape which W3re not noted before 
(b minutes) 

13. txchange journals with one other participant or observer of the seen.. 
On a separate piece of paper, critique In writing your partner's 
journal, (lb minutes) (This could also be done in pencil in the left 
margin of the left column,) 
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14. Debrief and evaluate the whole experience orally (15 minutes). 

15. Take your own Journal home and try to evaluate the experiences 
recorded in terms of small group theory in the right column. 

16. At your next ^rpup meeting, exchange Journals with . Partner. 
Write a critique of the right column analyses in penci. and on 
separate pages. (15 minutes) 

17. Discuss alternate Interpretations and analyses given by different 
participants, different observers, and different journal writers, 
(20 minutes) 

18. Repeat the above experience with different scenes, different 
participants, and different observers on three occasions until 
you become practiced at describing as well as theoretically 
analyzing small group interaction. 
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